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VENITE ADOREMUS. 
By JOHN J. O'SHEA. 


2 ACRED Night! Thy solemn splendor, 
| When thy face is calm and tender, 
Fills us with ecstatic wonder 
Day can never give. 


Though thy mantle be full sombre, 

Rich its jewels without number, 

Yet as in the tomb their slumber 
Did day for ever live. 


To our eyes all viewless ever 

Jehovah’s marvellous endeavor, 

Suns and systems bounded never, 
Still unknown rolled on. 


To thee, more, the favor given, 

Last and greatest of all heaven, 

In thine hours man’s bondage riven 
By the new-born One. 


Thine it was to mark the anguish 

Ended of the souls did languish, 

Thine to see the Woman vanquish 
The serpent of the ground. 


Night of nights! the angels’ singing 

Filled the vault with pzans ringing, 

Cowering fiends their flight took winging 
At the glorious sound. 
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In their tombs the prophets stirring 

Felt the angels’ pinions whirring, 

And their souls, to earth recurring, 
Consolation found. 


“Be to God the highest glory, 
Peace to man till time is hoary, 
Love blots out the dismal story 


' 


Of his fall from grace! 


Such the canticle outringing 

From the choirs celestial winging 

Gentle shepherds heard, upspringing 
From their watching place. 


And the Magi saw the token 

Of that promise never broken, 

Of that Living Word outspoken, 
In the Star of Hope. 


Wisdom, science, royal station, 

All that warps imagination, 

With their yearning adoration 
Vainly strove to cope. 


Simple faith was yours, O Magi! 

Choicest gift of heaven had ye 

Ere assurance came to glad ye 
In the Virgin’s smile. 


Changed all that with march of science, 
Our wise men now seek alliance 
With the brutes, in bold defiance 

Of that Word the while. 


We this science leave to revel 

In its base ancestral level, 

We who were redeemed from evil 
Thence for evermore, 


With the Magi's hope enchanting, 

With the Magi’s love all panting, 

Joining with the angels’ chanting, 
Come, let us adore. 
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THE HILLWOOD CHRISTMAS BALL. 


By Mrs. M. E. HENRY-RUFFIN. 


‘ b- - REAKFAST at Hillwood, the plantation 
w—~ home of old Judge Fancher, was a very 
enjoyable meal; and an attractive time to 
meet the cordial family. Hillwood was 
a 60s three miles from the capital city of one of 
the Southern States; and the period of 
. which I write was in that halcyon epoch 
that still stands luminously in the Southern 
memory as “ before the war.” It was in the 
full effulgence of a decade before the break- 

ing of the war-cloud. 

At the long table, above the tall silver coffee-urn, rose the 
motherly face of Mrs. Fancher. At the other end sat the old 
judge himself. On either side were ranged six young people, 
four sons and two daughters. Of the sons two had reached 
man’s estate: Lawrence, the oldest, tall, stalwart, and thought- 
ful of face; Joseph, handsome, dashing, and attractive in man- 
ner and appearance. 

Near the dignified old judge sat his oldest daughter, Helen, 
a strikingly beautiful brunette of nineteen. Fred, the seventeen- 
year-old school-boy, and Gertrude, the school-girl of fifteen, just 
home for the Christmas holidays from the college and convent 
on the lower coast, came next in order. Beside his mother sits 
John, the thirteen-year-old “baby” and pet of the household. 
Near the judge, and opposite Helen, is a grave, intellectual 
young man, dark-haired and with keen blue eyes—a face Celtic 
of the best type. He is Professor Hunter, the tutor of John 
Fancher and three other young boys of the neighborhood. 

Judge Fancher was an Irishman of the most genial and cul- 
tivated type. When a young, struggling lawyer, just from the 
Green Isle, he had won the affection of the only child of a 
wealthy, aristocratic planter of French descent. His fortunate 
marriage and his own ability soon placed him at the head of 
affairs, social and political, in the prosperous little city. Honors 
were heaped upon him, but he always preserved the same noble 
simplicity of thought and manner. A handsome family grew up 
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around him. His beautiful home was the centre of generous 
and refined hospitality. 

“Well, young people,” said the judge, “have you decided 
yet what night you will have the ball?” The Christmas ball at 
Hillwood was an event in the social history of the year. 

Helen’s dark eyes flashed merrily. ‘‘ On the twenty-ninth, 
father. We cannot be ready any sooner. This is the twenty- 
second, and the dressmaker only came the day before yesterday.” 

“So, with the mantua-maker’s permission, it will be on the 
twenty-ninth. Well, you young folks had better write your in- 
vitations to-day, and I will start Gilbert the first thing in the 
morning to deliverthem. Ah! there is Gilbert now.” The door 
opened, and a young colored man came in. He handed a bag 
of mail to the judge. 

“The boat was late, sah.” 

“ All right, Gilbert.” 

“ Anybody come up from town?” asks Mrs. Fancher. 

“Miss Lida Carew and her-ma done git off de boat, ma’am.” 

“Oh, I am so glad!” cried Helen. “Lida will be here for 
the ball!” 

Mrs. Fancher looks quietly at Lawrence, as does his brother 
Joseph. Professor Hunter lifts his eyes an instant, then drops 
them nervously on his plate. Everybody is reading his or her 
letter. Fred and Gertrude are chuckling over the merry epistles 
of school-mates left behind. 

“Ah, here is good news!” said the judge, laying down a 
letter written in a delicate hand. ‘‘ Father de la Croix will be 
up on the next boat; and we shall have Mass on Christmas 
morning.” 

This announcement gives general pleasure. Even Professor 
Hunter, though a Protestant, is politely interested. 

“This just comes in good time,” continued the judge, indi- 
cating the letter. ‘ Helen, you must write to the Catholics 
around and tell them we will have Mass on Christmas morning. 
Gilbert can deliver these notices to-morrow, too. An odd com- 
bination,” the old gentleman laughed: “invitations to Mass and 
to a ball; but life is made up of just such contrasts.” 

The family began to disperse for their various occupations. 
Gilbert was waiting at the gate with the judge’s fine horse, 
which the old gentleman rode every day to his law-office in town. 

“Come, father, with me to the smoke-house and the store- 
room till I see what is needed for the party.” The judge fol- 
lowed his wife, pencil and note-book in hand. 
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Helen and Gertrude had gone to the library to write the in- 
vitations. Lawrence and Joseph were relieved from duty at 
their father’s office, for be it understood the Christmas celebra- 
tion in the old South lasted two, and sometimes three weeks— 
shared by white and black alike. Even now it is difficult to 
make the darkies understand that the week preceding and the 
week following Christmas are not seasons of rest and recreation. 

Joe Fancher was busy cleaning his gun. ‘“ Mother!” he 
cried, as Mrs. Fancher came back from the smoke-house, 
“make Lawrence come with me. You know I cannot shoot 
enough ducks and wild turkeys by myself.” 

Mrs. Fancher looked at Lawrence. 

“You must excuse me, mother; I am going to town to 
help father. He is very busy; but he would not say so, as he 
did not want to interfere with our holiday. I know he is anxious 
about a case he has, and I have been preparing the papers for 
him.” 

“O bother!” cried Joe. “Court doesn’t convene for three 
weeks ; and we can work up all the dry old cases before then.” 

Mrs. Fancher smiled indulgently at her handsome boy; but 
a softer light was in her eyes when she turned to Lawrence. 
“Yes, my son, go with your father. He has just turned the 
road; and if you ride quickly you can overtake him.” When 
Lawrence had gone, she turned to Joe. 

“You know, my dear, your brother does not care about 
hunting.” 

“TI don’t know what he does care about,” grumbled Joe. 
“He don’t care for hunting—says he can’t bear to kill anything. 
He doesn’t like racing, or cards, or even dancing, though he 
can get more music out of a fiddle than any one I ever heard. 
He doesn’t even care about the girls. Now, there’s Lida Carew, 
the prettiest girl in the county. I know he likes her; 
nobody could help liking her; and he treats her as if she were 
Gertrude and talks to her just as brotherly. Now, when I get 
a chance to talk to Miss Lida ’’— 

“IT have no doubt you have plenty to say and flirt with her, 
if she lets you. You make love to half the girls in the county, 
but you cannot be so free with Lida. For all that, Joe,” she 
added, coming nearer, “I often think there may be something 
between Lawrence and Lida. I know she likes him very much. 
She is very reserved and all that; but I have watched her 
closely, and I really think she has a decided preference for 
Lawrence.” 
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“Well, she’ll have to propose to old Larry herself. He’s 
the best fellow that ever lived. Why Charlie Carew and I are 
as particular what we say before Larry as we are before you 
and the girls. He’s almost too good for this world.” 

“ Hush! my son,” the mother said. “I know you are only 
jesting, but Lawrence is indeed a good man, a good son, and a 
good brother. Brave and full of energy, he is as gentle as a 
girl. Sometimes I wonder what he will make of his life. He 
seems so different from all of you boys.” 

“Oh! Larry will just go on working up father’s old musty 
law cases and playing the devoted to you, till some girl asks 
him to marry her; and then he will be the very best husband 
that ever lived in this world.” 

Joe was half way down the path when this sentence was 
finished. He called back to his mother: “I am going to get 
Charlie Carew to come out hunting with me. Professor Hunter 
is helping the girls to write the invitations.” 

“OQ Joe!” cried Helen, running out on the gallery, “if you 
are going to the Carew’s, tell Lida to come over and we can 
talk about the ball.” 

“ All right,” replied Joe, shouldering his gun. 

It was a glorious day. Only such a morning as can be 
seen in the South in midwinter. A slight frost that had 
sharpened the early hours had passed off, leaving just enough 
tingle in the air to make walking a delight through the sun- 
flooded fields and woodlands. 

It was a merry party of young folks that set out on Christ- 
mas-eve morning to meet Father de la Croix. The pretty 
study, opening into the long parterres, had been converted into 
a chapel, and was tastefully decorated. Mrs. Fancher’s rich 
old laces were brought out to drape the temporary altar. 
Several pairs of massive silver candlesticks, that tradition said 
came from France with Mrs. Fancher’s ancestors, were filled 
with wax candles ready to be lighted. 

All the family, except the judge and Mrs. Fancher, had 
started to the landing. Lawrence sat alone in the buggy, while 
the rest of the party went in the large spring wagon. 

“Let’s stop and take Lida,” said Helen as they neared the 
handsome homestead of the Carews. Here dwelt Mrs. Carew, a 
wealthy widow, with her son and daughter. 

‘“‘There’s Miss Lida now, in the gallery,” said Joe. “O Miss 
Lida! Miss Lida! Hurry up and come with us to the landing 
to meet Father de la Croix.” 
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“Very well; just wait till I get my. hat,” Miss Carew re- 
sponded. The young girl vanished into the broad hall and 
presently reappeared. Joe had sprung out of the wagon to 
meet her. Professor Hunter had risen in the wagon; but seeing 
Joe already on the ground, resumed his seat. The young 
Irishman’s eyes were eagerly watching the graceful figure 
flitting down the flower-bordered walk. 

“Lawrence,” said Joe, noticing the vacant seat in the buggy, 
“perhaps you would like to take Miss Lida?” He was stand- 
ing by the buggy speaking very softly. A few feet away, Lida 
Carew was almost at the gate. She too noticed the vacant 
place, and for a moment her heart bounded with a happy hope. 

“T am going to bring back Father de la Croix,” Lawrence 
said in surprise. ‘I would not like to ask Miss Lida and then 
not bring her back.” 

“‘Of course, of course!” Joe answered shortly. Then seeing 
how near she was, called to her cordially: “Come, Miss Lida, we 
must have you with us; there is plenty of room, and we all 
want you in the wagon.” He opened the gate and helped her 
up to her place. A dancing light was in Professor Hunter’s 
eyes as Lida took her seat. She seemed to be entirely un- 
conscious of the discussion as to where she was to be placed; 
but in spite of her cordial greeting to every one, her ready 
answer and amiability, there was an indignant pain at her 
heart, a smouldering light in her deep blue eyes. 

A wonderfully beautiful woman was Lida Carew—tall, statu- 
esque, fair with bright golden hair. A manner gracious yet 
dignified, amiable but reserved. Helen Fancher, the sparkling 
brunette, showing in face and manner the brightness of two 
races, shared with the stately blonde the fame of grace and 
beauty far and near. Since they had left their convent school, 
two years before, they had been belles of several counties. No 
sense of rivalry disturbed their friendship. Even the difference 
in religion—Miss Carew being a Protestant—was only a matter 
of regret to Helen, but so associated was Lida with the Catho- 
lic household that there was no reason for estranging argu- 
ments. That Lida would be a Catholic some day, they all be- 
lieved. In the meanwhile she was like one of the family, and 
in the young girl’s own heart was a hope that she might 
indeed become a daughter and a sister of the household; but 
this hope hung on the word of a grave young man, who treat- 
ed her as a child, and who was as frankly kind and interested 
in her as her own brother. 
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The boat had just made the landing. The darkies swung 
out the gang plank, and a small, neat, handsome old French 
gentleman stepped lightly on land. He wore the clerical black 
suit and a wide black hat. The wagon rounded the road and 
the merry occupants hailed him. Passengers and crew began to 
crowd the decks. Greetings were exchanged with the Hillwood 
party. Scraps of city news, plantation items from other land- 
ings, and inquiries for friends made a gay clatter, mingled with 
the orders of the captain and the singing of the boat-hands. 

Father de la Croix looked affectionately at the group in the 
wagon. “I feel like a distinguished visitor. Why, my dear 
children, you have all come to meet me. Miss Lida too! That 
is surely a compliment. And you are all well, I can see.” 

It is impossible to put into words the courtly grace of this 
exquisite old gentleman, the type of many a member of the 
old French aristocracy who gave gentle, cultured lives in sim- 
plicity of sacrifice, to found the faith in the South-west. 

“And I am to go with you, my dear Lawrence? Of 
course.” One might have noticed that his greeting to Lawrence 
was more affectionate, the pressure of the hand a little longer 
than to the others. 

The drive home through the woods was delightful. The 


postponed breakfast was a real feast of cordial good-fellowship. 
The slaves, all of whom were baptized Catholics, came in after 
breakfast to see their dear Father de la Croix; and it was 
only after Mrs. Fancher, with a peremptory word of dismissal, 
had dispersed servants and children, and had commanded Father 
de la Croix, in her pretty French way, to take his sorely 
needed rest, that the meeting disbanded. 


That Christmas morning Mass made an unfading picture in 
Mrs. Fancher’s memory. And it was a beautiful picture too; 
one to hold sacredly in after years, when the changes of time 
and the inevitable working out of individual destinies made 
such another household gathering impossible. There are such 
precious memories in every household, the remembrance of 
some day when all are gathered around the hearthstone, when 
the family tie is still one, unbroken chain. Then link by link 
it is severed, never to be reunited in this world. How near was 
the breaking of the first link none dreamed that happy morning. 

The sun of the Southern winter came golden through the 
long, lace-draped windows; and shone on saintly celebrant at 
Mass, and earnest worshippers; on the handsome, cultured faces 
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of the Hillwood household; on the dark, devout faces of the 
negro slaves, who in simple faith knelt beside them. 

At the organ Helen sat and played, while Lawrence’s violin 
and Joe’s flute added to the gentle harmonies. The simple 
hymns were joined in by all, the negro voices swelling the 
chorus. When the Adeste Fideles was sung all seemed to listen 
while Helen’s clear soprano and Lida’s rich contralto, with 
Charlie Carew’s tenor and Professor Hunter’s bass, rang out the 
glorious old anthem. And how Lawrence played! His violin 
seemed a very soul of worship, a very spirit of prayer. Always, 
to his mother, the central picture in that Christmas morning 
memory was her tall, grave, handsome first-born son. His 
face, then, was one to remember; its expression, as he bent 
over his violin, one to inspire the noblest emotions. 

The news that Father de la Croix would remain until after 
New Year’s was a great happiness to the family at Hillwood. 
True, they would not enjoy so much of his society as they 
would like, for there were the scattered Catholics to be visited, 
baptisms to be performed, the little ones instructed, and all 
the arduous duties of a missionary life in a thinly-populated 
country. ‘But the daily Mass was a great privilege to those so 
remote from the frequent offices of the church. Then in the 


evenings there was a delightful fireside gathering, to which 
Judge Fancher and Lawrence hurried back from town, and 
where the conversation of the gentle, cultured old priest was a 
prime attraction. 


The evening of the 27th came, and with it the Hillwood 
Christmas Ball. 

“Ah! it is well my good bishop tell me himself to stay 
over New Year's; otherwise, he think I wait for the party.” 

“Why, Father de la Croix, of course you would have to 
stay for the party,” laughed Joe. ‘ Why, who else could help 
mother with the salads? She thinks, because you are French, 
you have an inspiration about salads that no one else has.” 

“Well, it is true anyway,” said the judge, rising from the 
breakfast-table. “I never can get such a salad anywhere as 
you fix, father.” 

The old priest laughed merrily. “The bishop, he say so 
himself; and he tell me that is why I get so many invita- 
tions to the dinners. They want me to fix the salads.” 

“And then, in the fever years, father,” said Mrs. Fancher, 
“you are worth two or three doctors.” 
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“Oh, yes, madame!” Father de la Croix laughed again; “I 
am the nurse, the doctor, the cook; many things besides the 
priest.” f 

And so he was; and in this was typical of a class of priests 
found, I believe, only among the pioneer clergy of the South. 
Their superior education and experiences of travel placed these 
priests in the position of advisers in diverse temporal and 
domestic matters, as well as in spiritual affairs. 

Mrs. Fancher and Father de la Croix had arranged the 
tempting salads to their satisfaction. Dozens of hams, wild 
turkeys and ducks, with venison, graced the long tables on the 
galleries. Cakes and various sweets filled in the spaces. 

The handsome double parlors, hung with holly and the 
glowing yaupon berry, were brilliantly lighted. The colored mu- 
sicians, some from other plantations, were on a raised platform, 
tuning their instruments. The ebony faces shone with good 
humor. The orchestra was gorgeously arrayed in the largest of 
coats, the stiffest of collars, and the brightest of neck-handker- 
chiefs. 

Lawrence and Joseph were coming out of their room 
on the upper hall. They were in evening dress, and were 
very attractive-looking youths. The carriage was waiting; for 
Lawrence was going to escort Miss Carew to the ball, and 
Joseph was to do a like duty for Miss Lida’s guest, Miss 
Coralie Planche, a pretty French girl from New Orleans. Full 
of the coming festivity, Joe had bounded down the stairs. 

“Wait a moment for me,” said Lawrence from the upper 
landing. 

““Well, don’t be long,” Joe suggested. 

Lawrence went to the pretty room at the end of the hall, 
the one occupied by Father de la Croix. 

“Ah! my son,” the old priest said cordially, laying down his 
breviary, ‘‘let me see how you look for the ball. Miss Lida 
will have reason to congratulate herself on her cavalier.” 

A few moments passed in pleasant chat, and then the young 
man sat down on the other side of the little table. Half an 
hour passed; neither noticed the time. Twice Joe called up the 
stairs, fuming at the delay. Another half-hour and, could one 
have looked into Father de la Croix’s room, he would have 
seen Lawrence Fancher with head bowed down upon the table, 
listening to the old priest, whose hands rested tremulously on 
the young man’s shoulder. A strange solemnity pervaded the 
room; Father de la Croix’s voice was low and earnest, and _ his 
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eyes not wholly clear of tears. Lawrence’s face was lit with a 
nobility of expression, while his voice shook with strong emo- 
tion as he spoke; it was a strange prelude to a ball. At last 
the young man rose. 

“God bless you always and ever, and guide you!” was the 
old priest’s parting wish. 

“TIT am coming, Joe,” said Lawrence to the last frantic ap- 
peal of his brother. They entered the carriage and drove off. 
Joe grumbled and upbraided his brother for the delay, but to 
all his reproaches Lawrence was silent. 

It was a pretty picture that greeted them in the Carew par- 
lor. Lida was attired in pale-blue tulle, with silver trimmings ; 
and dark-eyed Coralie in corn-color and black. This night, this 
ball, was to Lida Carew an event of importance. She felt that 
all her hopes were to be blessed or blighted on the issue of this 
evening. So her choice of dress, her manner and her speech, 
were all matters of tender solicitude. 

Several times that gay evening Father de la Croix looked in- 
to the pretty parlors. The young people were gathering all the 
amusement possible out of the dance. Bright and beautiful, Lida 
Carew was exerting every womanly art in Lawrence Fancher’s 
behalf. He was cordial, cheerful, and attentive to all his moth- 
er’s guests. 

Once, in the quadrille, as Lida crossed over and stood beside 
him, she looked up at him with a bewitching glance. He smiled 
down at her indulgently, as one would to a child; and the girl 
turned impatiently away. 

‘‘Ah, my poor, dear child!” Father de la Croix said to him- 
self. “I wish it had only been some other besides my good 
Lawrence. A dear, sweet child she is, and ripe for the faith, if 
this disappointment does not chill her.” 

When the musicians went to supper there were loud calls for 
Lawrence to take the idle fiddle. Then such a “ Virginia Reel” 
as he played! No one, with an atom of music in their being, 
could resist that reel. Even the older people joined in, catch- 
ing the spirit of the dance. In the general merriment Profes- 
sor Hunter forgot his timidity in Miss Carew’s presence, and, 
taking her hand, led her out to the middle of the floor. Law- 
rence walked up and down with his fiddle. The dancers capered 
merrily, and when it was over every one pronounced that reel 
the best dance of the evening. Lawrence caught Father de la 
Croix’s eye several times during the progress of the reel. A 
mist was in the old man’s eyes, his gaze full of affection. 
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“My dear, dear Lawrence! How strange are the ways of 
God! This seems the dear boy’s place in life, and yet how far 
and how different are his hopes and intentions!” 

The simpler, more healthful life of these young people did 
not tell upon their energies as the more exacting social life of 
to-day tells upon its votaries. So it was but little later than 
usual next morning when the household of Hillwood gathered 
around the breakfast-table. The ball was discussed with great 
zest; and all united in pronouncing Lida Carew and her guest, 
Coralie Planche, the special belles of the evening. Then much 
good-natured banter was indulged in at Joe’s expense over his 
very apparent admiration for the dark-eyed creole, as also over 
Charlie Carew’s devotion to Helen. 

Judge Fancher rose from the table. Lawrence pushed back 
his chair at the same moment. 

“Father, I would like to see you and mother in the library 
for a few moments.” 

“ Certainly, my son,” Judge Fancher answered, going in that 
direction. 

Lawrence drew his mother’s hand through his arm and fol- 
lowed his father. A general smile passed around the table, ex- 
cept that it missed Professor Hunter’s expressive face. He 
looked down nervously and played with his knife and fork. 

“ Lawrence is going to tell his engagement to Lida Carew,” 
was the general thought as the trio disappeared. 

Judge Fancher sat down in the roomy arm.-chair; Lawrence 
drew up a cozy rocker for his mother. Then he went and stood 
leaning against the white marble mantel-piece. Mrs. Fancher 
looked up a moment at her handsome son. A pang, a mother's 
natural regret, filled her heart. Another love had come in be- 
tween her and her idolized first-born; but little did she dream 
of the deathless, strong nature of this new love. 

With his characteristic directness Lawrence proceeded at once 
to the matter in hand. 

“ Father, I expect you and mother will be surprised at what 
I am going to say; but, the truth is, the matter has only taken 
a clear, definite shape in my own mind within the last few 
days.” 

The old judge smiled slightly at the idea of their being sur- 
prised at what they had so long expected—his marriage with 
Lida Carew. 

“Ever since I left college I have had a strong attraction to- 
wards one state of life. Lately it has become more than that. 
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It is now a great, almost irresistible yearning. It is no sudden 
fancy. I have thought it over well. I have mingled with the 
world; I have neglected neither my social duties, my professional 
labors, nor my obligations to my family and home. But at the 
end of it all is this great desire. I want to be a priest, if I am 
worthy. I will never be satisfied in any other life. The call 
of God is now so clear in my mind that I could not resist it 
and ever be happy or useful in the world.” 

Lawrence paused. Surprise had indeed overcome both father 
and mother. For several moments not a word was spoken. 
There seemed at first nothing at all to say; then Judge Fancher 
looked anxiously at his ‘son. 

“T thought, Lawrence, it was something of an entirely differ- 
ent nature that you wished to tell us. We have always looked 
to your marriage and your succeeding me at Hillwood and in 
my profession as a matter of course. There is nothing we can 
say against your entering-the priesthood. It is a high and holy 
vocation. If you have thought well over it, neither your mother 
nor I can oppose your desire. We had believed, however, that 
you and Miss Lida Carew might marry, and that you would 
gradually take my place here.” 

The father’s strong yearning to hold near him this helpful 
son spoke in the earnestness of the old judge’s voice. Mrs. 
Fancher was wiping away the tears she could not control. The 
pang she had felt at the thought of his marriage grew greater 
now as she realized that his union with the church meant a 
wider, more complete separation and sacrifice than the forming 
of any earthly tie. 

Lawrence was looking at her intently, anxious for her answer. 

“My dear son,” she said, “of course you must make your 
own choice of a life; but you must let us grow accustomed to 
this idea. It is, indeed, a holy calling, an awful responsibility. 
Think well over it—the sacrifices, the labors and hardships of a 
priest’s life. Still, if you desire and decide to become a priest, 
we have only blessings to wish you in your new state. Have 
you spoken to Father de la Croix yet?” 

“Yes; we talked it over last night. Strange to say, he too 
had taken up the idea that I intended to marry Miss Lida Ca- 
rew. Miss Lida is almost as dear to me as Helen or Gertrude, 
but the idea of marrying her never once entered my mind. I 
do not believe she ever thought of such a thing herself. At 
least there has never been the slightest approach to sentiment 
on my part. I am sincerely fond of Lida. Nobody could help 
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liking her; and I know she has so many admirers that she does 
not think of me among her lovers.” 

“T am sure, my son,” Judge Fancher said, “you have been 
perfectly honorable in this regard, as I believe you are with all 
the world. It was just an impression we had formed; because 
we are all so fond of Miss Lida, and it would have pleased us 
had you married her.” 

“Father de la Croix advises me to go to the college and 
make a nine days’ retreat, then speak to the bishop. I would 
like to begin my studies at once.” 

“Just as you wish, my son. Perhaps you had better not 
come to town with me to-day. There will be so much for you 
to fix up here, and your mother will want you to stay. Are 
you going down on the boat with Father de la Croix?” 

* Ves: sir.” 

“Well, you have left all the papers in the Stallworth case in 
such good shape that I will not need you at the office. Besides 
your mother and sisters will want to see all they can of you for 
the next few days.” 

No case in court ever gave Judge Fancher such serious re- 
flection as he indulged in for the days that followed. At Law.. 
rence’s request the whole family had been informed of his wishes 
and intentions. A subdued, solemn air pervaded the house. It 
was almost as if death had entered its sunny portals. Never 
had the kind, thoughtful oldest brother and son seemed as dear, 
as indispensable as now. 

The morning that Father de la Croix and Lawrence rode 
over to the landing they had only Gilbert, the driver, with them, 
for it seemed generally understood that Lawrence would prefer 
a quiet departure. 

The nine days of his absence passed uneventfully at Hill- 
wood, save for one memorable scene between Helen Fancher 
and Lida Carew. They had walked down to the pretty, fern- 
bordered spring, and were sitting under the moss-draped oaks. 
Gently, and with a wealth of sympathy she dared not express, 
Helen told Lida the purpose of Lawrence's visit to the city, 
his retreat at the. college, and his probable immediate prepara- 
tion for the priesthood. She knew this fact would be widely 
known in a little while, and she dreaded the sudden breaking of 
such tidings to Lida in some social gathering. 

Never had Helen so loved her, so sorrowed for her friend, 
as she did when the full force of Lawrence’s decision broke up- 
on Lida. The hot tears stood in Miss Carew’s blue eyes, and 
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with trembling lips she denounced the church that could so in- 
fluence the sacrifice of its manhood. She upbraided Judge and 
Mrs. Fancher that they could consent to such a sacrifice, and 
scornfully wondered at Helen’s acquiescence. 

Helen listened patiently and sympathetically, too greatly 
touched by Lida’s grief to resent her criticisms; and only glad 
that no other listener had heard this first impulsive outbreak. 

By the time the news of Lawrence Fancher’s retirement 
from the world had reached the entire circle of their friends, 
Lida had disciplined herself to discuss the matter like any dis- 
interested friend, all the while her heart was full of bitterest 


disappointment. 


There are but few more scenes for me to draw of the happy 
Hillwood household. I linger over them, however; I like to re- 
call that mid-winter twilight, when Lawrence came back from 
his retreat. The family were gathered around the fireside in 
the dining-room, waiting for supper. Looking out of the win- 
dow, Mrs. Fancher saw Lawrence coming up the avenue. The 
others saw him too, but none followed the mother as she went 
out to meet him. At the foot of the broad gallery stairs they 
met. It needed no word to tell the mother’s quick intuition 
what the result of that visit had been. She kissed him ten- 
derly, and in her yearning heart she knew she must give him 
up—but give him up only to God. Lawrence put his arm around 
his mother and helped her up the stairs, and together they en- 
tered the dining-room. 

His stay at home was short. I like to recall that sunny 
January morning when he stood on the gallery to say good-by 
to family, friends, and slaves. How the darkies wept at the 
thought of losing their dear young master, whom they expected 
to rule over them in his father’s place, and who they knew 
would prove a kind, thoughtful master! 

The Carews had come over with the other neighbors; old 
Mrs. Carew disapproving the whole affair, Charlie wondering at 
such a step for a well-born young man, and Lida hiding the 
wound to her pride and affection under a manner of quiet, 
friendly regret. After Liwrence had left, it seemed as if 
nothing went right in Judge Fancher’s office. 

“Mother,” he said one evening, after a wearying day, ‘I 
shall never make a lawyer out of Joe. I wish one of the other 
boys was old enough to take in the office. I think I will leave 
Joe to look after things out here. He really has no taste for 
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law, and ‘now, as Lawrence has gone, Joe ought to learn how-to 
manage the plantation, as it will go to him now, of course. I 
only wish I had some one in the office with me. We are over- 
crowded with work.” 

Professor Hunter was reading some letters in a corner by 
the window. He looked up eagerly; started toward Judge 
Fancher, then hesitated and stopped. 

“Did you wish to speak to me, professor?” the old gentle- 
man asked kindly. 

“T was only going to say, sir, if you would take me in the 
office, I would be very glad to make myself useful to you.‘ I 
want to study law, but I have no means of doing so; and if 
you would let me read law in your office, under your direction, 
I would do all in my power to be of service to you.” 

“Why certainly, professor. You are just the very man for 
the place. I must really let Joe go, for the whole’ business is 
a terrible grind on him. He is a born planter.” 

“John is ready for college I think, judge,” said Mrs. 
Fancher, “and he could go with Fred this session.” With 
wifely solicitude, she was anxious to make everything easy 
toward giving her husband the help he needed, and missed so 
early in Lawrence's absence. 

So Professor Hunter took Lawrence’s place in Judge 
Fancher’s office. Talent and industry soon told in his favor, 
and it was not long until he was admitted as junior partner. 
In another direction he strove with all earnestness to take 
Lawrence’s place, and that was in Lida Carew’s regard. His 
respectful attentions, his worth and ability, all appealed to her 
better judgment. It was not long before the talented young 
Irishman was Miss Carew’s accepted suitor, just as Charlie 
Carew was now Helen Fancher’s affianced. 

Many long and serious conversations had Lida and her be- 
trothed over differences of religion, and when Charlie Carew, 
a few weeks before his marriage, asked to be received into the 
Catholic Church, Professor Hunter and Lida asked a similar 
favor of Father de la Croix. 

It was a grand double wedding, the bishop coming from 
town with Father de la Croix to perform the ceremony. With 
them came Lawrence Fancher. After that brief visit he bade 
good-by for ever to the dear old home. None knew the depth 
of the sacrifice, the tenderness of his heart’s clinging to Hill- 
wood, as he looked his last on the beloved vistas of field and 
forest, meadow and homestead. 
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There is little more to tell, and yet many changes to chron- 
icle in the lives of these young people. One parting glance at 
the group we found at the Hillwood breakfast-table that De- 
cember morning, with apparently no more serious aim in life 
than the success of a Christmas ball. 

The war-cloud broke. The South was prostrated; but 
through the darkness the Fanchers bravely worked out. their 
individual destinies. ‘ 

Joe married the pretty Louisianian, Miss Coralie Planche, 
and ruled over dear old Hillwood, as did Charlie Carew, with 
Helen, over his mother’s plantation. These young men had won 
prosperity after the days of weary struggling that followed the 
war. 

In the pretty river-side graveyard sleep the Judge and Mrs. 
Fancher. Fred and John are substantial merchants in the town 
adjacent to Hillwood. 

Out in a far Western city Gertrude wears the black veil of 
a saintly, happy nun, the superioress of her convent. 

In a Northern metropolis, zealous, tireless, eloquent, and 
beloved, Father Lawrence Fancher battles bravely with sin and 
evil. Often as he stands in the pulpit of his stately church, 
stirring hearts and lifting lives with his sacred eloquence, a 
handsome matron, sitting beside her distinguished husband, an 
eminent judge, raises humble eyes to the speaker, and thanks 
God, from a grateful, happy heart, that her once human selfish 
love did not stand in the way of so high a call, so holy a. mis- 
sion, as this priest has answered and followed. 
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THE PRINCE OF INDIA; OR, “WHY CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE FELL.” 


A CRITIQUE ON A RENOWNED WORK OF A RENOWNED AUTHOR. 


By REV. CHARLES WARREN CURRIER. 


quainted with the name of the author of Bex 
Hur. How well I remember the fascination which 
that little work exercised over me, the avidity 
with which I devoured it, its vivid descriptions, 
its thrilling narratives, and the ever-increasing interest it awak- 
ened. Truly, Bex Hur deserves its reputation, for it is a mas- 
terpiece of its kind. In after years a casual glance was cast at 
the Fazr God ; but it was not Bex Hur, and the book was laid aside. 

About a year ago the study of the Greek Revolution, the 
one during which Byron ended his life, brought my mind back 
through centuries gone to the period of the Byzantine Empire. 
The Fall of Constantinople! What a subject for fiction, 
thought I. It seemed to me-one that presented a virgin soil to 
the novelist, and I determined to weave its incidents into a 
story which has since seen the light, though, I regret to state, 
with one or two historical inaccuracies of little consequence 
which will be corrected in a future edition. 

I say, that I had supposed the period of the fall of the 
Byzantine Empire to be one greatly neglected by the novelist. 
You may imagine my surprise when, having completed several 
chapters of Dimitrios and Irene, an article in the New York 
World drew my attention to the fact that Lew Wallace had a 
book ready on the very same subject. Of course my interest 
was awakened, and the book had hardly issued from the press 
of Harper & Brothers when I procured a copy of the ele- 
gantly bound volumes. I knew and admired Bex Hur, and 
being aware of the fact that General Wallace, as minister to 
Turkey, had possessed ample opportunity to render himself 
familiar with the antiquities of Constantinople, I expected won- 
ders from his pen and a work of historical fiction that would 
even surpass Ben Hur. 

You ask my impressions? I answer briefly that when I 
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compare the Prince of India with Ben Hur, I think of Paradise 
Lost and Paradise Regained. The former is intrinsically immor- 
tal, the latter will live only on account of the name of its 
author. No! The Prince of India is not Ben Hur. Its style is 
still the concise, original style of “The Tale of the Christ,” 
abounding in figures and sparkling with frequent flashes of 
bright ideas, but its interest, its genius, is not the same. In 
Ben Hur the interest of the reader never flags for a moment; it 
is kept up from cover to cover with growing intensity. It is 
not thus with the Prince of India. In the latter there are 
some thrilling episodes, it is true, but the narrative is over- 
charged with long-drawn-out discussions, and interest is too 
frequently permitted to wax cold by passages which, to the 
average reader at least, must appear dull. 

And yet the Prince of India has its merit. The author 
shows deep study and a thorough acquaintance with the man- 
ners of Oriental nations, but the too abundant use of foreign 
expressions without a translation proves a source of annoyance 
to the reader, though it may heighten the appearance of the 
author’s erudition. 

The work is an historical romance, if you like, but many of 
its principal personages are imaginary, and its most important 
episodes are purely fictitious. In fact, its predominant idea, 
that expressed upon the title-page, ‘“‘ Why Constantinople Fell,” 
is a creation of the author’s brain. This certainly detracts from 
the merit of a historical romance, and it seems to be: at vari- 
ance with the practice of writers of this school, to obscure the 
great facts of history by fiction. If we seek the true reasons 
for the fall of Byzantium, we shall find them in the internal 
decay of the empire, its numerous divisions, the duplicity of 
the Greeks, the aggressiveness of the Turks, the spirit of Mo- 
hammedan propagandism, and last, but not least, in the slowness 
and apparent indifference of the other Christian nations, but we 
shall not seek them in the influence of the Wandering Jew, nor 
in the love of Mohammed II. for an imaginary Princess Irené. 
The story is based upon a trite and ridiculous legend which 
has repeatedly been told in poetry and fiction, that of the 
Wandering Jew. 

To Christians in general, the reasonings of the Wandering 
Jew, the Prince of India, imply rationalism, deism, and the very 
destruction of Christianity, while to Roman Catholics and those 
of the Greek Church, both united and orthodox, the part acted 
by the monk Sergius is highly offensive. 
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The story begins in the year 1395, and we are at once 
introduced to the principal personage, the Wandering Jew, who 
finds the sword of Solomon and a treasure of jewels in the 
tomb of Hiram, near the ruins of Tyre. These he secretes on 
an island of the Sea of Marmora near Constantinople, to make 
use of in an emergency and to defray his expenses. He then 
disappears, and the first book is ended. 

The Wandering Jew being the principal personage of the 
story, as Irené is its heroine, it will be well to pay brief atten- 
tion to the legend which has given him to us. This is first 
mentioned in the thirteenth century, in the chronicle of Mat- 
thew Paris, and is said to have been received from an Ar- 
menian bishop who visited England in 1228. According to the 
legend as it first appears, Cartaphilus was a door-keeper of 
Pilate’s palace, who, as Christ was led forth to execution, 
struck him a blow, saying: ‘Go, Jesus, go on faster; why dost 
thou linger?” The Saviour replied: “I go, but thou shalt re- 
main waiting till I return.” The unfortunate man afterwards 
became a Christian, and he was baptized by Ananias under the 
name of Joseph. At the time of the crucifixion he was thirty 
years of age; but whenever he completes a century he loses 
consciousness, and, on regaining it, finds himself once more 
in the full vigor of a man of thirty. It may be that this 
legend had been founded upon one of the many apocryphal 
gospels which existed in the early ages of Christianity. At all 
events, it made a considerable impression, and, at various times, 
even as late as the last century, persons have appeared in Ger- 
many, France, and England giving themselves out as the Wan- 
dering Jew. 

The Prince of India, however, is by no means a Christian. 
After trying his hand at various schemes, instigating the nations 
to war and bloodshed, and fomenting the Crusades, in his final 
appearance, before the fall of Constantinople, he turns his atten- 
tion to religion and conceives the idea of uniting the nations in 
a vast brotherhood and a simple creed, expressed by the word 
God. With this plan in his mind, he appears in the second 
book as the Prince of India, having assumed the guise of a 
Mussulman and taking part in the pilgrimage to Mecca, during 
which he makes the acquaintance of an emir of Sultan Amurath 
and a friend of Mohammed II. The Mohammedan nations do 
not appear to him ripe for his plans, and he determines to try 
Christianity, going to Constantinople. The descriptions in these 
first two books are vivid, as they are throughout the narrative. 
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In fact, the descriptive powers of the author are the principal 
source of attraction in the work. He paints with simple yet 
lively colors. 

Here and there we find a statement or expression with 
which it is impossible to agree. For instance, in describing the 
tomb of Hiram, he writes: ‘‘ Under the sword were the instru- 
ments sacred ¢hen and ever since to Master-Masons—a square, 
a gavel, a plummet, and an inscribing compass.” Surely such a 
serious author can have no intention, as his words seem to in- 
dicate, of adding a sanction to the ridiculous and unhistorical 
fables of the Masonic ritual. 

The author makes the Prince of India, in one of his mono- 
logues, speak thus: “The knoll on which the Byzantine built 
his Church of the Holy Sepulchre is not the Calvary. That 
the cowled liars call the Sepulchre never held the body of 
Christ. The tears of the millions of penitents have but watered 
a monkish deceit. . . . Fools and blasphemers! The Via 
Dolorosa led out of the Damascus gate on the north. The 
skull-shaped hill beyond that gate is the Golgotha, etc.” Of 
course, if the Wandering Jew were a real person who had been 
present at the crucifixion, these words would command our 
attention and merit our respect; but, as it is, we strongly sus- 
pect that they express the opinions of the author, who herein 
is not original, but who follows Doctor Robinson against the 
venerable tradition of centuries, and the opinion of Warren, 
Tischendorff, and other learned archzologists. 

The third book introduces us to the heroine of the story, 
the Princess Irené, a kinswoman of the last Byzantine emperor, 
who resides in the charming palace of Therapia, on the shores 
of the Bosphorus. Here the Russian monk, Sergius, a youth 
whose sentiments and opinions are closely linked to those of 
Irené, comes upon the scene. The latter, while in a boat with 
Sergius, is forced by a storm to seek refuge on the Asiatic 
shore, and she meets with the Prince of India and his adopted 
daughter, Lael, whom a similar circumstance has brought thither. 
Prince Mohammed happening to be at the White Castle in 
disguise, seeing Irené, falls in love with her, and thus another 
and a stronger incentive is added to those he already possesses 
for conquering Constantinople. 

In the fourth book we are brought into the palace of 
Blacherne, where the Prince of India has an audience with Con- 
stantine, to whom he begins to expound his peculiar faith. In 
this book the plot is laid which will, later, culminate in the 
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abduction of Lael, and, by hastening the departure of the Prince 
of India, finally promote the designs of Mohammed and the 
fall of Constantinople. The religious opinions of Irené and 
Sergius begin to assume definite shape, and the latter falls in 
love with the Jewess, Lael. 

Who is Irené? Is she an historical character? 

This question, for lack of more abundant information, I hesi- 
tate to answer either in the affirmative or the negative. The 
author tells us that she was the daughter of Manuel, the illegiti- 
mate brother of Manuel Palzologus, the emperor; that he gained 
a naval victory over the Turks off Plati in 1412, that he was 
imprisoned by the emperor, and finally liberated by Constantine 
with his only surviving child, the Princess Irené. That this 
Manuel really existed is certain, that he had children with whom 
he was imprisoned after his victory over the Turks must be ad- 
mitted as equally certain, but that he was ever liberated from 
prison and that one of his children was the Princess Irené, ap- 
pears doubtful. Ducange, in his genealogy of the Byzantine 
families, writes as follows: 

“Manuel Palzologus, illegitimate son of the Emperor John, 
is especially renowned among writers for the distinguished naval 
victory he gained in a battle with the Turkish Sultan Musa, 
which afterwards became the cause of his ruin. The Emperor 
Manuel fearing lest, elated by this success, he should covet the 
empire, or, as others say, being jealous of the glory of this brave 
man, cast Manuel, together with his children, into a prison in 
which he finally expired after the lapse of seventeen years.” 
Ducange cites Phranza* as one of his authorities. There is, then, 
here an important disagreement between the historian and the 
novelist. The former makes Manuel die in captivity seventeen 
years after his imprisonment, that is, in 1429; while with the 
latter we find him still alive in 1448. If such a person as Irené 
Paleologina had been known to history, Ducange, who has 
made an exhaustive study of the Byzantine dynasties, would 
undoubtedly have mentioned her. . He speaks, not only of those 
who were directly connected with the emperors, but also of the 
descendants of the family down to the sixteenth century among 
the Marquises of Montferrat, and of all those of the name of 
Paleologus whom he was able to find. I have looked in vain 
over these lists for the slightest trace of our Princess Irené. 
There is mention of several persons of the name of Irené among 
the Palzologi, but not one of them is the daughter of Manuel, 


* Familie Byzantine. 
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the illegitimate son of John Palzologus. It is true the author 
may have had sources of information with which I am not ac- 
quainted, and for this reason I repeat that I dare not decide 
the question whether the Princess Irené is an historical person 
or not, though I strongly incline to the negative opinion. 

The article in the New York World which I mentioned in 
the beginning says: “That there was a lady of the name of 
Irené among the slaves who were added to the harem of the 
conqueror. may be accepted asa fact. But not all the historians 
who mention her name agree that she was in any way related 
to the Emperor Constantine. They greatly differ also in the 
stories concerning her fate.’”’ This story of Irené is related in Ver- 
tot’s History of the Knights of Malta and in Knolle’s History of 
the Turks. The former makes her a “ young Greek lady of noble 
birth, called Irené, hardly seventeen years old.” Gibbon doubts 
the truth of this skory, and Von Hammer completely rejects it. 
Taking all circumstances into consideration, it appears to me 
that I am justified in calling our heroine an imaginary Princess 
Irené, for no trace of her is to be found among the Byzantine 
historians, and the legend which appears to have suggested her 
name to our author is extremely doubtful. 

Having disposed of this important question, several of minor 
consequence draw our attention. In the twentieth chapter of 
the third book the Arab story-teller, who is no one else than 
Prince Mohammed in disguise, tells the Princess Irené that the 
Turkish prince (Mchammed) had had as teachers the best Arab 
professors from Cordova. This is evidently an oversight, for, 
at the period of the fall of Constantinople, more than two hun- 
dred years had elapsed since Cordova had passed from the hands 
of the Arabs to those of the Christians, and its venerable uni- 
versity was then only a thing of memory, for more than four 
centuries had gone by since the flourishing period of the learn- 
ing of that once illustrious city. If any Moorish learning was 
left in Spain, it was to be found only in the kingdom of Gra- 
nada. : 

_ The description in the fourth chapter of the fourth book, in 
which the anchorites are represented as a set of howling demo- 
niacs. taking part in the procession of the Pannychides, is an ab- 
surd exaggeration, which can find no verification in the annals of 
monasticism ; for, though the abuse of this sacred state may have 
frequently been ridiculous and sometimes sinful, still we have no 
ground for believing that in the exercise of their religious func- 
tions the monks ever went over even to the state of Methodists in 
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a stage of over-excitement. There are three kinds of Caloyers, or 
Greek monks—the cenobites, the anchorites, and the recluses. 
The last-mentioned never leave their cells, nor does it seem reason- 
able to suppose that they would have taken part in a public 
procession, and I think the same may be said of the anchorites, 
who lead secluded lives in the neighborhood of monasteries. If, 
at the present day, the Greek monks are to a great extent ina 
condition of ignorance and degradation, we must remember that 
for four centuries the weight of Turkish domination has been 
pressing heavily upon their country and their institution, and 
that even the patriarch of Constantinople is practically a slave 
of the Turk. The procession the author here refers to is pro- 
bably that in honor of the Panachia, the Blessed Virgin, which 
took place on the 15th of August and which is described by 
Constantine Porphyrogeneta. But several of the circumstances 
related here do not seem to agree with the procession of the 
Metastasis, or the Assumption. 

We are told in the same book that the Hegumenos of the 
monastery of St. James of Manganese had a son, the young 
devil namely, member of the Academy of Epicurus, who suc- 
ceeded in abducting Lael. This would indicate that the vener- 
able superior of the monastery had been a married man before he 
became a monk. There is no other explanation, with the know- 
ledge in our mind that celibacy is one of the most stringent 
obligations of Oriental monks, as well as of those in the West. 

The differences between the Greeks and Latins are clearly 
set forth with one exception, which the context, however, shows 
must proceed either from a typographical error or an inadver- 
tence. In regard to the procession of the Holy Ghost, the au- 
thor makes the Greeks believe that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Son (vol. i. p. 459); but the explanation which fol- 
lows being in contradiction to this statement, consequently shows 
it to have been a slip. I, therefore, attach no importance to the 
inaccuracy. 

A more serious error is that which makes Bessarion retract his 
subscription to the Council of Florence (p. 464), for inciting the 
words of the Greek members of the Council, on their return to 
Constantinople: ‘‘ We have sold our faith—we have betrayed the 
pure sacrifice—we have become Azymites,” the Hegumen says to 
Sergius, “ Thus spake Bessarion; thus Balsamon, etc.” 

What proof is there that Bessarion spoke thus? He was one 
of the few who remained faithful to the council, and in the ser- 
vice of the Roman Church he afterwards filled the highest offices, 
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being honored with the purple only a few months after the 
Greeks had returned home, namely, in December, 1439, and once 
coming very near being elected to the highest dignity in the 
Church. Bessarion was one of the most highly esteemed car- 
dinals of his day. 

The author also falls into error when he states that the 
Greeks deny the existence of purgatory, and believe only in 
heaven and hell; for though they do not use the word purga- 
tory, and deny the existence of material fire therein, they 
nevertheless admit a transitory state for certain souls after 
death, and the utility of prayers for the dead, which amounts 
to a belief in purgatory. 

The author is guilty of an unpardonable error in the ac- 
count of the life of St. Anthony which he places in the mouth 
of Demedes, the son of the Hegumenos (p. 471). He makes 
the saint fly from the vision of beautiful women, and follow 
some children of Islam into the desert. The tempting visions 
accompany him all through life; every day and night they 
stand before him for eighty-nine years, in spite of his macera- 
tions. What nonsense! Every student of hagiology—in fact, 
whoever has but glanced at the life of St. Anthony, sees the 
absurdity of associating the saint with Islam, which was not 
dreamt of in his day! St. Anthony died more than two 
hundred years before the founder of Islam was born. That 
the occasion of his flight into the desert was the vision of 
beautiful women is far from the truth, and we have only to 
refer the distinguished author to an authentic life of the saint. 
He need not go to the Bollandists; let him take Alban Butler. 
The saint was occasionally tempted by evil suggestions, but 
they were far from lasting all his life, troubling him at inter- 
vals chiefly in the beginning of his spiritual career, as his bio- 
graphers tell us. 

Another inaccuracy I cannot fail to note, I find (p. 481, vol. 
i.) where the beads, possibly used by Oriental monks to count 
th: number of their prayers, are confounded with the Rosary, 
including its division into chaplets and mysteries, which is en- 
tirely of Latin origin. In fact, the practice of meditating upon 
the mysteries while reciting the Rosary had been recently in- 
troduced by a Dominican friar, Alan de la Roche, when Con- 
stantinople fell, and it is not probable that it was then adopted 
in the East. 

The fifth book gives us the adventures of, and the singular 
change which takes place in the Emir Mirza, who, being sent 
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by Mohammed on a secret mission to Constantinople, discovers 
that he is an Italian nobleman, becomes a Christian, and falls 
in love with the Princess Irené. 

The sixth and last book occupies itself with the siege of 
Constantinople, the tragic end of Constantine, the last emperor, 
and the marriage of Mohammed with Irené. The Prince of 
India disappears from the scene by undergoing his fourteenth 
transformation from old age to youth. This book contains 
several passages of striking beauty and interest. 

If now we review the whole story, our attention is again 
drawn to several inaccuracies, and to the consideration of the 
most important personages, namely, Mohammed, the Prince of 
India, Sergius, and Irené. 

On page 409, vol. i, in the description of George Schola- 
rius, known by his monastic name of Gennadius, the author 
places before our imagination the monk with a Latin tonsure, 
for the band of hair around the scalp is the peculiar Roman 
tonsure, known as that of St. Peter, while the Oriental tonsure, 
or that of St. Paul, consisted in the shaving of the whole head. 
But Gennadius had no right to either tonsure, as he was not 
an ecclesiastic, and Helyot tells us that the Greek monks allow 
their hair to grow, although at the ceremony of their receiving 
the habit a portion of hair is cut off in the form of a cross. 
George Scholarius, having become a monk in the monastery of 
Pautocrator, was elected superior, but he remained a layman 
until after the fall of Constantinople, when, being elected 
patriarch with the sanction of Mohammed, he received orders. 
He is said to have afterwards resigned the patriarchate and re- 
tired to the monastery of St. Podronus, where he died. 

In regard to the patriarch, in following the narrative of our 
author we find him still in Constantinople after the month of 
October, 1451 (see book v. chap. viii.); but this does not agree 
with the facts of history, for the learned Dominican, Father Le 
Quien, in his Oriens Christianus, tells us that the patriarch left 
Constantinople, never to return, in August, 1451. Gregorios 
Mamma, or Melissenus, was the last patriarch before the fall of 
Constantinople, although it is said that after his resignation 
another patriarch was elected by name Athanasius, but Father 
Le Quien denies the truth of this assertion. Gregorios was a 
relative of Duke Notaras, but, unlike him, he remained faithful 
to the decree of Union. The opposition brought against him 
was so great that, according to Phranza, he resigned his office 
and went into voluntary exile. He died in Rome in 1459. 
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On page 239, vol. ii, our author puts a grave historical 
error in the mouth of the emperor. When speaking of the 
heresiarch Arius, Constantine asks: ‘“ Him the first Constantine 
sent to prison for life, did he not?” Are we justified in sup- 
posing the last Constantine so ignorant of the history of his 
country? The fact is, that Arius was banished to Illyricum, but 
afterwards recalled to Constantinople, where he shortly expired. 

Chapter vi. of the fifth book seems to indicate a rather 
superficial knowledge of the liturgy. About three o’clock in 
the afternoon Mass is celebrated in St. Sophia, the vestments 
of the celebrant are briefly given, and then “the venerable 
celebrant drew nearer the altar, and, after a prayer, took up a 
chalice and raised it as if in honor of .an image of Christ on a 
cross in the agonies of crucifixion.” This description was evi- 
dently written by one whose familiarity with the ancient litur- 
gies is limited, as both Latins and Greeks who read it will 
easily understand. The same may be said of the disgraceful 
scenes described in the eighth chapter of the same book, in 
which the patriarch celebrates the Eucharist in St. Sophia. 
The ceremony consists merely in the distribution of the Holy 
Communion, the celebrant, clad in surplice and stole, communi- 
cating himself without celebrating Mass. But what is still more 
strikingly absurd, after communicating himself, still merely clad 
in surplice and stole, the patriarch “ blessed the Body and the 
Blood and mixed them together in chalices ready for delivery 
to the company of servers kneeling about him.” The author 
was probably present at a service of the Greek Church, and he 
observed some of the ceremonies he describes, but he, no doubt, 
failed to perceive their harmony. During his sojourn in Con- 
stantinople he might certainly have devoted closer attention to 
the venerable liturgy of St. John Chrysostom. 

In the same chapter the distinguished author falls into a 
serious oversight, contradicting a correct statement he made in 
the seventh chapter of the fourth book. There he truly stated 
that one of the differences between the Latins and the Greeks 
consists herein, that the former use unleavened, the latter 
leavened bread in the Holy Eucharist. Here he makes the 
mistake of attributing the use of leavened bread to the Latins, 
when he writes that a certain party in the church “ anathema- 
tized the attempt to impose leavened bread upon orthodox 
communicants as a scheme of the devil and his archlegate, the 
Bishop of Rome.” However, this error is evidently not the 
fruit of ignorance, but rather of thoughtlessness. 
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We now proceed to the consideration of certain personages 
of the story and its bearing upon religion. In regard to 
Mohammed, the author draws a favorable and rather pleasing 
picture of the conqueror. He is young, handsome, learned, 
generous, and brave, but these qualities are offset by impetu- 
osity, ambition, superstition, and cruelty towards those who 
resist him. On the whole, the portrait here presented to us is 
more flattering to Mohammed than that drawn by historians 
generally, notably by Gibbon and perhaps Von Hammer. It 
softens his savage features and mitigates his duplicity, while of 
his unnatural and licentious conduct not a trace appears. One 
would almost suspect that there is a tender spot for him in the 
author’s heart. 

The Prince of India is what we would call nowadays an 
old crank, and yet not a harmless crank. His restless charac- 
ter is filled with cunning, a burning thirst for revenge, and even 
cruelty. His conduct in abandoning Constantinople in the 
flames he had himself kindled, at the very moment when Ser- 
gius and his faithful Nilo are seeking for the lost Lael, is most 
unnatural, and not at all in keeping with the fatherly love he 
had professed for the young Jewess. But it is especially from 
a religious stand-point that he deserves our attention. His doc- 
trine is entirely subversive of Christianity, and nothing else but 
a mixture of those preached by pantheists, rationalists, Unitari- 
ans, Theosophists, Freemasons, and what not of modern times. 
His arguments, accompanied with a great show of erudition, 
are specious sophistries, well calculated to ensnare the unwary 
intellect. They are placed before the reader, not as the 
opinions of the author, it is true, but as those of the Prince of 
India, yet they contain a subtle poison without a concomitant 
antidote. Argumentations are held against Christianity, the 
Emperor Constantine is foolishly made to admire the wisdom 
of the speaker, and no refutation is given. For this reason, at 
lLast, the book on which I have been requested to pass an 
opinion is, to my mind, a dangerous book. Error is subtle, 
and when the refutation is not forthcoming it may penetrate 
deep into the mind. 

In regard to the Princess Irené and the monk Sergius, they 
are nothing more nor less than predecessors of the sixteenth 
century reformers, plus the practices of the Greek Church, such 
as the use of the sign of the cross, the veneration of images, 
and the belief in the Real Presence, though they look upon the 
latter more as a form than as an article of faith. Their creed 
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seems innocent enough, but when explained it is rank Protest- 
antism with an addition of other errors. Hear Sergius in his 
discourse in St. Sophia: “It is well known to you that our 
Lord did not found a church during his life on earth, but gave 
authority for it to his Apostles. It is known to you also that 
what his Apostles founded was but a community. . . . But 
in time this community became known as the church, and there 
was nothing of it except our Lord’s creed, in definition of the 
Faith, and two ordinances for the church—Baptism for the re- 
mission of sins, that the baptized might receive the Comforter, 
and the Sacraments, that the believers, often as they partook 
of the Body and Blood of Christ, might be reminded of 
him. . . . The three hundred bishops and presbyters from 
whom you have your creeds (Council of Nice) took the two 
articles from our Lord’s creed, and then they added others. 
Thus, which of you can find a text of our Lord treating of his 
procession from the substance of God? Again, in what passage 
has our Lord required belief in the personage of the Holy 
Ghost as an article of faith essential to salvation?’ This is 
what Sergius calls primitive Christianity. What is it? Unitari- 
anism, a doctrine that would have been rejected as impious by 
those who framed the Confession of Augsburg. 

And this Sergius, who is he? When he first appears upon 
the scene we are told that he is a deacon of the Russian 
monastery of Bielo Osero, raised to the deaconship by Father 
Hilarion, of whom there is no mention that he is a bishop, 
though we are all aware that only a bishop can confer the 
order of deacon. If Sergius were a deacon in the Russian 
Church, his order would have been recognized in Constanti- 
nople, for the Greeks and Russians were of the same com- 
munion, and yet the Russian monk, though admitted into the 
monastery of St. James of Manganese, is placed among the 
neophytes (newly converted). An absurdity! Did the author 
mean novices? Even for this fiction there is no ground. But 
we find a still greater contradiction. When Sergius first ap- 
pears we are told that he is a deacon, but at the end of the 
work (p. 574) we read that ‘Sergius never took orders for- 
mally.” From this and other passages, I incline to the belief 
that the author has a very poor conception of the Sacrament of 
Holy Orders, as well as of the nature of the monastic state. 
Whether Sergius were in orders or not, he was at least a 
monk, and as a monk he was bound to celibacy. The monastic 
vows are looked upon as of the strictest obligation both by 
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Greeks and Latins, and among the Russians those who break 
them are punished by perpetual imprisonment, nor can the 
bishops grant a dispensation.* And yet Sergius, in spite of his 
being a monk and a deacon in the monastery of Father 
Hilarion, marries Lael the Jewess, and remains the friend of 
Irené, who is wedded to Mahommed by the very man who 
made him a deacon, Father Hilarion, the Hegumenos of Bielo 
Osero. Some one may understand this transaction. I certainly 
cannot, except by lowering Sergius to the level of an apos. 
tate, and looking upon the Princess Irené and Father Hilarion 
as his abettors; but it may be that, having simplified their 
creed, they had come to regard monastic vows as a human 
institution of no binding power, as Luther did in the following 
century. 

In fine, though the work, as I have said, possesses merit ; 
though it frequently presents vivid and glowing pictures and 
rivets the attention by interesting episodes; though most proba- 
bly written in good faith and with no intention to give offence, 
yet it cannot fail to be highly offensive to Christians generally, 
on account of the reasoning of the Prince of India, and to 
Catholics in particular, by the conduct of Sergius the Russian 
monk, and his patroness, the Princess Irené. This is my hum- 
ble opinion of the Prince of India. 


* Hélyot’s Histoire des Ordres Religteux and Currier’s History of Religious Orders, 
‘* Monks of St. Basil.” 





By S. M. OOvVEY. 


THE light, the light, at last I see the 
light ! 
Where now are all my weak and 
foolish fears? 
Where now are all my childish, puling tears? 
Where now that vague and apprehensive fright 
That filled my soul with dread I could not 
voice ? 
Vanish’'d, all vanish’d, as vanishes the night 
At the approach of morning’s glorious light, 
When closed-up flowers open and rejoice. 
So has the blessed dew upon me dropped 
Of God’s dear mercy, of a heav’nly calm. 
My long-closed heart has opened, and the balm 
Of Faith hath healed my soul, my cries hath 
stopped. 
My Father’s love I feel; a Father mild— 
I trust in Him as should a helpless child. 








‘“ Ay THE APPROACH OF MORNING’S GLORIOUS Licnur.”” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


A Protestant Citeaux in the West.—Nashotah Founded on Monasticism.--Kip's 
Visit in 1847.--The Founders get Married.—St. Mary's Priory in the 
Adirondacks.—Episcopalian Sisterhoods. 








) HE last three chapters show how Tractarian doc- 
trines, so rife at the Chelsea Seminary, acting 
upon a spirit of interior piety and zeal for the 
salvation of souls, and combining both of these 
together in the same bosoms, led on gradually 
to an eagerness to introduce something like monastic life into 
Anglicanism. Americans are a people too practical and enter- 
prising to be much attracted by thumb-sucking saints. Even our 
transcendental pantheists of New England, inclined as they are 
betimes to contemplation and fond of Brahminical lore and 
legends, are not easily disposed to sit dreaming with their backs 
against the trunks of trees until their hair grows into the bark. 
At Brook Farm the stirring motto was 





















Hast thou aught to teach, then teach it; 
Preach it 
Loud and long; 
Sing it if it be a song. 
Be thou prophet, be thou poet, 
If thou know it, go it— 
Strong. 








When Dalgairns’s Life of St. Stephen Harding first found its 
way across the water to Chelsea, the sensation it produced was 
intense. St. Bernard was not an Englishman, and his character 
and career could not easily be put forth directly in a series of 
Lives of the English Saints. But St. Stephen, the founder of 
Citeaux, could give his name to a volume which should bring 
forward luminously the career of the great St. Bernard, the 
master spirit of the Cistercian Order. St. Bernard was one of the 
very holicst of contemplatives; and yet, forced from the seclu- 
sion which he loved by his burning zeal, by the constant needs 
and pressing calls of Christendom, his voice was made to resound 
VOL, LX.—21 
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throughout the whole Continent of Europe. He was, in truth, 
the very type of a missionary monk. 

Something like Citeaux was already existing in the Anglican 
Church of America. It was at Nashotah, in Wisconsin. This 
institute was in reality an attempt, under the name of a mis- 
sionary station, to found a veritable monastery. Its founder was 
James Lloyd Breck, a graduate of the Chelsea Seminary of 1841. 
Associated with him were two of his classmates, William Adams 
and John Henry Hobart. That the intention was to found a 
monastery is evident from a letter, now in my possession, written 
by Breck to Wadhams, October 21, 1842, inviting him to come 
and join them. The letter says: 

“If, dear Wadhams, you conclude to come, remember we re- 
ceive you on the ground of our first principles, which are: (1) 
so long as connected with this institution to remain unmarried ; 
(2) to yield implicit and full obedience to all the rules and regu- 
lations of the body; (3) community of goods so long as commu- 
nity of purpose; (4) teaching on the staunch Catholic principles ; 
(5) preaching from place to place on circuits—route, mode, etc., 
to be determined by the bishop, or by one authorized by him.” 

An earlier letter to the same from Adams breathes the same 
spirit. ‘“ Dear brother,” he writes, “if you can in almost every 
way deny yourself, can be content to remain unmarried for an 
indefinite period, to live on the coarsest food, to deny yourself 
the pleasure of cultivated society; then come to Wisconsin.” 

As Nashotah, then an object of longing interest to many 
hearts at the General Seminary, grew in a few years to be a 
flourishing institution, though far different from what its foun- 
ders intended to make it, it may be well to give some further 
description of this institute and its locality, in its early days. 
Bishop Kip, of California, visited it as early as 1847. I gather 
the following materials from a pamphlet of his, published at 
that time, entitled A few Days at Nashotah. The lands of the 
Nashotah Mission were adjoining those of Bishop Kemper, then 
having charge of the territory in which this mission was included. 
On their first arrival Breck, Adams, and Hobart had assigned 
to them: Prairieville, with a circuit of thirty miles around. Af- 
ter nine months they settled at the Nashotah Lakes. Bishop 
Kip thus describes their location : 

“ The whole of this part of the country is intersected by the 
most beautiful lakes, so that from a hill a few miles distant 
eleven can be counted in sight, while more than double that 
number can be found in a circle of twelve miles. They are of 
various sizes, the largest being about two miles in length—some 
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dotted with islands—the water perfectly clear, and the shore 
generally a high bluff, rising many feet above the surface. Two 
of these, which approach within a hundred feet of each other, 
and are united by a little brook, have retained the Indian name 
of Nashotah, or Twin Lakes. On the bank of one of them, 
where the shore rises fifty feet above the water, and then spreads 
out into a level plateau, covered with oak-trees standing in 
clumps (an oak opening), are the mission buildings.” Across this 
lake and on a small prairie are remarkable Indian mounds, 
twelve feet high. One represents a tortoise, another a serpent, 
another a bear. Large trees grow on some of them, showing 
great age. 

In 1847, when Kip wrote, the institution had grown from 
the one-story log-house, described in my Reminiscences of Bi- 
shop Wadhams, to eight or ten low wooden buildings, and he 
tells us that ‘‘ The view from this spot is probably one of the 
most enchanting that the world can furnish.” 

Breck, formerly at St. Paul’s College, Flushing, L. I., had 
been a pupil of the Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, whose beautiful 
church on the corner of Twentieth Street and Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, was building in 1843, and eagerly watched by 
us seminarians. We looked upon the worthy doctor as neither 
low nor high nor dry, but as a true Catholic in our romantic 
sense of the word. He was particularly a favorite among stu- 
dents of the ritualistic type. He was admired then as a poet, 
with a keen taste for church architecture, author of the beauti- 
ful hymn, “I would not live alway,” now known also as the 
founder of St. Luke’s Hospital, under the care of Episcopalian 
nuns. The Paulists in Fifty-ninth Street have a beautiful cruci- 
fixion by Guido, as a testimonial of gratitude to Father Deshon 
from Dr. Muhlenberg, for helping to guard his hospital during 
the draft riot in 1861. 

Muhlenberg was visiting Breck’s institute when Kip was 
there. At that time the washing of the institution was done by 
students for poverty’s sake. They had also a baptistery there ; 
7. é, “a flight of steps leading into the water at a convenient 
depth for immersion, where a platform has been placed on the 
bottom.” Bishop Kip gives as a reason for this, that many of 
the settlers around were Baptists; but from what I know of 
Breck, and that strong yearning existing then as now among 
Anglicans for some show of union with those happy Oriental 
Greek churches which practise immersion, they would have done 
the same thing if these modern Anabaptists had migrated 
further westward. Bishop Kip gives us the mode of immersion 
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at Nashotah, which, he says, is different from the way in which 
it is performed. among the Baptists (7. ¢., more genteel), where 
the individual is immersed backwards. Here he kneels in the 
water, the officiating priest places one hand behind his head, 
and, taking him at the same time by the hand, bends him for- 
ward till the immersion is complete, and then aids him in rising. 

In addition to the practice of poverty, celibacy, and obedi- 
ence, which, as we have seen, Breck and Adams announced to 
Wadhams as requirements of their institute, the principle at- 
tached to monasticism since the time of the earliest hermits 
and cenobites of the desert, that labor must be associated with 
prayer, was carried out after some fasliion at Nashotah as late 
as Bishop Kip’s visit. He tells us that during the summer 
vacation, which lasted from the middle of June to the middle 
of November, the studies were suspended and the students 
labored eight hours a day. Many of these were in the harvest 
field, where they were seen by Kip at work. ‘We found,” said 
he, ‘“‘about a dozen employed in getting in the wheat, on a 
tract which had been cleared and brought into cultivation since 
the mission was established.”” I find no account of contempla- 
tive prayer as filling up the hours not occupied by labor or 
study, but a routine of life is given in which appear hours for 
chapel service, with days for receiving communion, etc., as in 
ordinary seminaries and colleges. 

This whole mission of Bishop Kemper, with the bishop's 
house and seminary at Nashotah for its centre, was the carry- 
ing out of a scheme to draw Episcopalian emigration and to 
colonize and Anglicanize the emigrants. It much resembles 
Archbishop Ireland’s more recent colonization plan for Minne- 
apolis and its neighborhood, and, like that plan, was eminently 
successful. The plan of the Nashotah plant contemplated at 
one and the same time colonization, missionary labor, and 
monastic life. The first two parts of this plan have succeeded 
wonderfully well. The success of the last was very short; love 
got into the tub and the bottom fell out. 

This Nashotah property was held by the Rev. James Lloyd 
Breck, in trust, for the education of students both theological 
and academical. In 1841 they had one student. This number 
had increased at the time when Kip visited it, in 1847, to 
twenty-three students. At that time the members of the mis- 
sion had seventeen stations for preaching and lay reading, with- 
in a circuit of thirty miles. The students acted as lay readers 
and catechists among the emigrants of the neighborhood. The 
idea of the three founders was to establish an institution which 
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should be essentially monastic. The bishop humored this idea, 
for Breck and his companions were valuable men, and, however 
visionary their special hopes might be, it would have been a 
dangerous thing to discourage them. The letters of Breck and 
Adams from which we have selected short extracts, but which 
are given at greater length in the Reminiscences of Bishop 
Wadhams, show the eager anxiety for celibacy and monastic 
life which reigned in the bosoms of the writers. But the aim 
of Bishop Kemper is better disclosed by his friend, Dr. Kip, 
who writes not only to recommend the institution to the pa- 
tronage of Episcopalians generally, but takes care to excuse and 
explain away certain apparent tendencies to Romanism which 
hover about the place. Dr. Kip writes: 

“One of the most common charges against the institution 
is, that the doctrine of the celibacy of the clergy is inculcated. 
We take, therefore, this opportunity to deny it. Such is not 
the case. The only foundation for the story is, that a student 
upon joining the institution pledges himself not to form any 
engagement with reference to matrimony during his union with 
it. The moment he is ordained he is, of course, left free to do 
as he pleases. We believe that there is no one acquainted with 
the state of things in some other seminaries of our church but 
must feel that it would be better for the students if they were 
under the restriction of this rule. If there was less visiting, 
there would be more theology.” 

Dr. Kip’s pleasant way of waving off the charges and sus- 
picions against Nashotah agree as little with my own remem- 
brances of the time as they do with Breck’s own letters. I was 
one of several candidates for orders whose missionary aspira- 
tions blending with the love of solitude and a yearning for 
the graces attached to a spiritual life in the cloister drew me 
strongly to Nashotah, and [ applied to my father for permis- 
sion to join that institution and finish my studies there. But 
the rumors above mentioned had reached his ears and made 
him hesitate. He consulted Dr. Horatio Potter, afterward 
Bishop of New York, and then rector of St. Peter’s Church in 
Albany. Dr. Potter advised him by no means to consent to it, 
as Puseyism reigned there in its worst forms. This ended the 
matter for me. Bishop Kemper utilized the zeal and labors of 
Breck and his Tractarian friends, but all for his own purposes, 
not for theirs. Breck’s airy vision soon melted away like a mist. 

Hobart left Nashotah in its infancy to take a wife. Six of its 
early students, finding that its monastic character was nothing 
but a thin garment cautiously tolerated by authority and for a 
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present purpose only, broke away from the delusion to unite 
with the Catholic Church. Three of these, McCurry, Graves, 
and Robinson, visited me at St. Peter’s Church, Troy, in 1859, 
the time of their emancipation. McCurry, by my advice, at- 
tached himself to the diocese of Albany, and upon his ordina- 
tion was appointed assistant priest in St. John’s Church, in Al- 
bany City. A vacancy occurring in the church at Cooperstown, 
he was sent there to supply the place temporarily, and died there. 
He was a most valuable and pious priest. Graves also took or- 
ders in the Catholic Church, connecting himself with one of the 
Wisconsin dioceses. Robinson was rector of the Church of 
the Holy Name of Jesus, at Chicopee, Mass., but within the 
last few months he died. 

Although John Henry Hobart’s connection with Nashotah 
was so brief, yet the fact of his being a graduate of the Chel- 
sea Seminary, with a memory still fresh in its halls, when I ar- 
rived there, as a forward Tractarian, the son of an illustrious 
bishop and himself remarkable for high personal qualifications, 
seems to demand further notice in these Reminiscences. I saw 
him and conversed with him only twice. The first time was at 
Saratoga Springs. It must have been, I think, in the summer 
of 1844. My object was to obtain such information as I might 
concerning the community and life at Nashotah. His answers 
to my inquiries impressed me very much in his favor as a young 
man of unusual intelligence, honorable feeling, and refined cour- 
tesy. He spoke frankly of the Nashotah Institute and of his 
former companions, Breck and Adams. His statements concern- 
ing the institute were always highly favorable, and of his friends 
there he spoke with much regard and affection. He did not 
attempt to make the least defence of his act in leaving them. 

“You must not expect me, Mr. Walworth, to offer any ex- 
cuse for my action,” he said, “ beyond my own weakness and 
instability of purpose. My companions were too noble and 
spiritual for me. Their vocation is a higher one than mine, and 
cheerfully will I recommend this community to any young man 
who can keep pace with such spirits as Breck and Adams, and 
make such sacrifices as they make. So far as I am concerned 
the public will be my judges, and will, no doubt, judge rightly.” 

There was a truthfulness and dignity in this frank and sim- 
ple confession of weakness which, to my mind at the time, 
amounted to sublimity. I thought I saw in it a generosity 
of nature which made him worthy of his distinguished father 
and of his noble-minded sister, the convert-wife of Dr. Levi Sil- 
liman Ives, who became more distinguished as a Catholic lay- 
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man than he had been as Protestant bishop. He was near kins- 
man, moreover, to Mother Seton, foundress of Emmittsburg, 
the mother-house of the Sisters of Charity in this country; a 
kinsman, too, of James Roosevelt Bayley, who died Archbishop 
of Baltimore. Every soul is precious in the eyes of God. Is it 
an ill-directed sentiment to feel sad that a gifted young man, 
so connected with converts to the true church, should have 
died without its pale? His death occurred in 1889. He was 
assistant minister of Trinity Church, New York City. 

Following Hobart’s advice, I visited the Rev. Mr. Tucker, 
now and for many years past rector of Holy Cross Church, in 
Troy, well known as founded through the charity of Mrs. War- 
ren of that city. Tucker was a graduate of Chelsea, well known 
there to us both and thoroughly intimate with Breck and 
Adams. I have no distinct recollection of my interview with 
Tucker except that it was a very pleasant one, and that he was 
well posted in what concerned Nashotah, of which institute he 
was a warm advocate. 

The next time that I saw Hobart was also at Saratoga 
Springs, after I had become a Catholic. He was not at all sur- 
prised, nor did he express the least regret. I myself should not 
have felt the least surprise at that time had I heard of his do- 
ing the same thing, although in such a case, having matrimony 
in view, he would have been obliged, like Dr. Ives, his brother- 
in law, to live as a layman. 

Adams was a better school-master than he was pioneer or 
monk. Breck’s deeper spirituality and greater energy were in 
the beginning far more valuable in drawing zealous young Trac- 
tarians to what promised to be a life of mortification, devotion, 
and missionary enterprise. Bishop Kemper knew well how to 
avail himself of such qualities without letting his horse run 
away with him. As time advanced, however, students gathered 
and emigrants fell into line. This brought into greater promi- 
nence and gave more comparative value to the scholarly quali- 
ties and more sedentary habits of Adams. The institute at 
Nashotah shaped itself more and more to the ordinary wants 
and ways of an Episcopalian seminary and college, while play- 
ing monk became more of a nuisance to all interested parties, 
who really cared nothing for monk or cowl. 

Adams soon took a wife. What special circumstances led to 
this I cannot tell, but it is a fact of history that Cupid smiled 
upon him in the form of his own bishop’s daughter. His voca- 
tion became thus settled. He is still a professor at the Nasho- 
tah Seminary, his department being that of Systematic Divinity. 
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Mr. E. C. Arnold, a convert, now public librarian at Taun- 
ton, Mass., and once a bookseller at Milwaukee, was quite fa- 
miliar with Nashotah in its early years. I have from him the 
following account of Breck’s subsequent career: 

“ Adams’s marriage to Bishop Kemper’s daughter was a great 
grief to Breck, and as he felt unable to cope with the ‘ married 
influence,’ he eventually turned his back on Nashotah and 
started a similar institution at Faribault, Minn. While there 
he paid Bishop Grace several visits, and we sent him books from 
Milwaukee; but ere long he got entangled matrimonially himself, 
and that put an end to his earlier dreams.” 

His last station was in California. He died rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Benicia, in that State. One monument to the 
busy life of this remarkable man is found in the “ Breck 
Mission and Farm School,” Wilder, Minnesota. 

The only other attempt to introduce monasticism into the 
Episcopalian Church in the United States in which I took part, 
or of which I have any personal recollections, was a scheme 
which originated also at the General Seminary in the City of 
New York. The central figure in this scheme was Edgar P. 
Wadhams, a graduate of the class of 1843, who received dea- 
con’s orders immediately after graduation and was put in charge 
of the whole of Essex County. I suppose I must name myself 
as the second figure in the plan, since I was the only one of 
the cenobites that actually located himself at the proposed 
scene of operations, which was the village of Wadhams’ Mills, 
in the old homestead of that family. Our actual community 
consisted of two, Deacon Wadhams and myself. We occupied 
the second story of the house, Widow Wadhams presiding over 
the lower story. Our flat (the convent which we dedicated to 
St. Mary) comprised two large rooms with hall and stairway. 
The room at the south end was the convent kitchen, with a 
bed for my accommodation. The room at the north end, a 
very large one, was at once the larder, general store-room, lum- 
ber loft, and carpenter’s working shop. Wadhams occupied a 
small bed-chamber on the first floor, there being no place for 
him in the cloister above. Our chapel, to which we had no 
claim except on Sundays, was the village school-house. On 
Christmas we celebrated Episcopalian Mass in Widow Wad- 
hams’ parlor, which was richly decorated for the occasion with 
evergreens. We had no other common oratory than the com- 
munity kitchen; the stove, cupboard, dining-table, bed, and 
washstand harmonizing sufficiently well with our simple devo- 
tions. For brevity’s sake I may call this our Chapter. House. 
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Here also Wadhams and I had our spiritual readings when we 
two were alone. Sometimes, however, to please Widow Wad- 
hams, this exercise was held in her kitchen, for she loved to 
assist at these readings when she could, especially when we read 














EpGarR P. WaDHAMS AS BISHOP OF OGDENSBURG. 


from the Lives of the Saints. Alban Butler’s simple “ Lives” 
delighted her especially. On these occasions two of her grand- 
sons, children of William Wadhams, a Presbyterian deacon, as- 
sisted, for they lodged and boarded with their grandmother. 
The kitchen-girl also could not always be absent, unless she 
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stayed outdoors. A stranger could not easily have distinguished, 
even in the premises outside the house, between the cloister 
and the world. The cow-house was under the jurisdiction of 
the convent, for Prior Wadhams owned the cow, and I kept 
her apartments clean for her “ with my spade and shovel’’; and 
I kept the cow. Prior Wadhams also owned a pony named 
Bent, who was lodged on the other side of the highway, in the 
stable of Deacon William Wadhams. All the other out.build- 
ings belonged to Mrs. Wadhams, with all the pigs, hens, ducks, 
geese, turkeys, and doves that occupied or frequented them. 

This location of our monastery was only a temporary one. 
About a mile distant to the northward lay a beautiful tract of 
land, where a large creek, after tumbling down from among the 
Adirondack Mountains, made a wide sweep around an extensive 
farm of meadow backed by woodland, then headed directly for 
the little village or corners named Wadhams’ Mills, passing 
close behind our house, to leap over a fine fall and supply 
water for the village mill. Our future hopes were all centred 
in the farm just mentioned. It was the hereditary property of 
our prior. On it we saw in the dim future a noble monastic 
pile giving shelter and seclusion to a cowled community of con- 
templatives, missionaries, scholars, and a thousand other vision- 
ary things of religious dream-land. This vision melted away in 
the next spring-time, leaving nothing but a log hut that never 
received either community or roof. Our monastic pile, if it 
still remains, is only a pile of logs. 

My memory recalls no fruitful experiments among Episcopa- 
lians to found monastic communities of men. Religious com- 
munities of women have had better success. The reader will 
remember that when Dr. Kip visited Nashotah he there met 
the Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg on a similar visit. It may be that 
the latter had already at that time some enthusiastic predilec- 
tion for monasticism. The first introduction of religious sister- 
hoods amongst Episcopalians in this country that I remember 
was when Dr. Muhlenberg, of New York, put St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal under charge of such women. Similar sisterhoods are now 
not at all unfrequent. A  boarding-school for young ladies, 
named Kemper Hall, now exists at Kenosha, Wisconsin, under 
charge of ladies of this kind. They are called the Sisters of 
St. Mary. Other sisters bearing the same title are found at 
Memphis, Tenn.; Peekskill, N. Y.; Islip, L. I.; Rockaway Beach, 
and at six different locations in New York City. These seem 
to belong to one general order, the time of first foundation 
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reaching back as far as 1865. Besides these, other Episcopalian 
societies of religious ladies are to be found bearing various 
titles, such as the following: The Sisters of the Good Shep- 
herd, of the Holy Communion, of the Holy Child Jesus, of St. 
John the Evangelist, of SS. Philip and James, All Saints’ Sis- 
ters of the Poor, Colored Sisters of St. Mary and All Saints, 
Sisters of St. Martha, of the Holy Nativity, of the Holy Name, 
of St. Monica. They are located at New York, Albany, St. 
Louis, Brooklyn, New Orleans, Baltimore, Louisville, Providence, 
Tyler in Texas, and Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Some of these are branches of conventual institutes of the 
Church of England; for example, that of St. John Baptist, New 
York; that of St. Margaret, Boston; that of All Saints’ Sisters 
of the Poor, Baltimore. So far as I know, and as I believe, all 
these sisters are considered as nuns. They wear some fashion 
of religious habit and are not easily to be distinguished at 
sight from Catholic sisters, except that their eyes are not much 
cloistered, and that their gait and walk have not received any 
apparent modification since they put off their secular dress. 
The Church Almanac and Year Book for 1892 exhibits an exist- 
ing and recognized order of deaconesses. What they are I 
cannot tell; whether they are nuns or not, nor when they first 
became a feature of Episcopalianism. They are specially edu- 
cated to their work, one training-school being in New York 
and one in Philadelphia. A still older one, called the Church 
Home, has existed in Mobile since 1863. 

To what extent the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence are enjoined amongst these Protestant nuns is more than 
I can tell. I remember, however, that when Dr. Muhlenberg 
introduced his Sisters into St. Luke’s Hospital it was said that 
their vocation was cemented by vows, and that the vow of 
chastity consisted in an obligation to remain single until it 
should please God to call them to some other state of life. 
One thing should be set down as undoubted; that no part of 
all this tendency toward the monastic life is an outcrop of 
Protestantism, but must be attributed to the Tractarian move- 


ment, 
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DURHAM CANDLES. 
By LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


WAS when the rebel Tudor the wells of Joy defiled, 
When greedily on altar.gold the new evangel smiled, 
Arose against that ruin the twain in great accord, 
The Percy and the Neville, the young men of the 

Lord. 


The Neville and the Percy, amid the reign’s uproar, 
At fall of even entered at Durham minster door; 
Each with a little candle came to the lonely choir, 
And set it up for symbol of his own heart afire. 


“By agony of martyrs, by confessors’ exile, 

Twin rays of Faith immortal! live perfect here awhile”; 

“ Live,” said they, “till the morning, nor let your vigil cease: 
One for England’s pardon, and one for England's peace.” 


O unto whom may view thee in watchfulness and pain, 
Sad Durham and dear Durham, those warder lights remain; 
But see! they pale, they flicker, they die in the Dawn’s increase, 


So nigh are now to England her pardon and her peace. 





EXETER CATHEDRAL. 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY'’S ADMISSIONS. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S ADMISSIONS. 
By WILLIAM Barry, D.D. 
II.—THE END OF ATHEISM. 


HAVE insisted at some length, in this Review, 

that the principles whereby what Professor 

Huxley has termed ‘“ Supernature’”’ can be es- 

tablished, are precisely those on which the 

science of “ Nature” proceeds and which it takes 
for granted. In other words, if Religion is a make-believe and 
a delusion, so is Science. ‘ Nature’’ and ‘“ Supernature”’ stand 
or fall together. It is the same identical mind which affirms 
both; and in the last analysis we find ourselves face to face 
with principles per se nota, with inevitable and necessary as- 
sumptions, or intuitive axioms and postulates, whether we deal 
with matter or mind, the mechanical or the spiritual. This, it 
wiil surely be granted, is a point of the utmost importance. 
For if, at length, it is not bare experience, how cunningly so- 
ever manipulated, but reason affirming its own truths prior to 
any such experience, on which the certitude of our statements 
is founded, the whole aspect of Professor Huxley’s ‘“Con- 
troverted Question” undergoes a change, and that of the most 
surprising sort. The boast that science appeals to facts as its 
touchstone, while religion trusts to fancy, can no longer be 
maintained. Both are seen to be products of the intellect, 
equally valid or equally delusive; and Agnosticism, which in 
practice relies upon physical science to make an end of meta- 
physical, is thrown back on its own resources, these being 
neither more nor less than the old-world cavils of the sceptic 
or the Pyrrhonist. 


” 


SCIENCE STANDS OR FALLS WITH RELIGION. 


Professor Huxley declares, as we have seen, that all science 
and all reasoning start from an “act of faith.” But he really 
means by “faith” an affirmation of the reason which is self- 
certified, and which as little needs proof as it is capable of re- 
ceiving any. The power, working on materials furnished by ex- 
perience, which converts these into science, is the human mind 
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enlightened by its proper principles. Can that same power, in 
the strength of those principles, attain to the conviction of 
there being an intellect at work behind the facts of science, 
guiding and shaping them to a purpose, in some way not 
absolutely unlike the fashion of man’s dealing with the world 
around him? An Objective Reason and a Rational Purpose— 
do we, or do we not, trace these in the operations of Nature? 
If we do, then Agnosticism has no standing-ground; it is re- 
futed and overthrown. But if we do not, mark the alternative. 
Professor Huxley thinks we shall be left in possession of 
science. I say no; science will and must follow religion over 
the edge of the pit. For when we have emptied out of Nature 
the Objective Mind which reveals to us the God of Nature, by 
sheer force of logic we must go on to empty out the Subjective 
Mind, though it be our own, to which we are indebted for the 
“principle of uniformity,” the ‘invariable order,” and the 
“power of prediction,” so constantly invoked as giving to 
science its necessary foundation. All this is implied, even if it 
has not been expressed, in Professor Du Bois Reymond’s famous 
utterance that the “instinct of personification,’’ out of which 
religion springs, is as deeply rooted in our nature as the 
“instinct of generalization,” out of which science is developed. 
The mind which affirms an order of things, in number, weight, 
and measure, cognizable by the scientific student, affirms per- 
sonality, distinct from its own and indefinitely more powerful 
and pervading, by the very fact that its “order of things” is 
necessarily an ‘“‘order of ideas’—whoso grants that there are 
ideas in Nature, grants intellect, will and spirit,.by the same 
stroke. His otherwise blind forces will then have sight in them, 
or else be directed by Him that sees—they will become mani- 
festations of a mind, Dei viventis et videntis, to speak with St. 
Augustine. And man, instead of simply beholding his own face 
in the looking-glass—which is all that agnostic science amounts 
to—will contemplate, as in the Greek parable, the image of the 
sun in the water, even though the sun itself remain to him invisi- 
ble. But quench the sun, and neither its reflection in the stream, 
nor the man’s countenance in the mirror, will be any more ac- 
cessible to sight. The universal darkness which totally eclipses 
religion cannot leave science illuminated. 


COGITO, ERGO SUM. 


And as science fares, so does common every-day knowledge, 
the stuff of experience, which indeed is science at its first stage, 
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and easily shown to be one with it in principle. For the sim- 
plest phenomena, the least and lowest act of feeling, and mere 
sensation which endures for a moment, all involve a subjective 
construction not furnished by themselves, and not depending on 
them for its validity. The great “act of faith” to which Professor 
Huxley allows so much, marks in us the presence and the power 
of an ideal element, call it by what name you will. There is no 
knowledge without it; and in this sense, all we conceive or 
imagine is an artistic product, that which we name Self or Ego 
being the artist. Intellect is an active power, governed by its 
own laws, responsible only to the necessary truths which it 
recognizes and to experience in so far as it has been certified 
by them. Deny that “if there is Thought there must be a 
Thinker,” and the book of knowledge becomes so many blank 
pages and a dream without a reality. The Imprimatur which 
gave it a value has perished, and yea and nay have exactly the 
same meaning; that is to say, they have none at all. 

My argument, it will be observed, is to this effect. Agnos- 
ticism, by the mouth of Professor Huxley, assigns to metaphy- 
sical science at the most an interrogative worth, and maintains 
that it asks unanswerable questions, while to physicial science it 
gives all the positive value of reality, as stating questions and 
solving them by experience. On this I remark that experience 
itself, teste Professor Huxley, is a matter of faith; and that the 
sceptic who shall choose to impugn that faith, by asking for 
the grounds on which uniformity in Nature is asserted, will be 
acting just as reasonably, and just as unreasonably, as the Pro- 
fessor when he calls in question Objective Intellect—since in 
either case, it is the mind’s own authority by which the matter 
must be decided, and in precisely the same way. The sceptic 
will be told that if he were as sceptical as he pretends to be, 
he could not even ask a question, for how can he know that 
the question has a meaning? In like manner, I would ask 
l’rofessor Huxley why he trusts his own mind when it exer- 
cises its instinct of generalization, but sternly declines to trust 
it when, with just the same inevitableness, it exercises its in- 
stinct of personification? If one is valid, why not the other? 
Because men have blundered in religion? Have they blundered 
less in science? I trace up both these instincts to the same 
intellect; and I affirm that either we must give up all prospect 
of attaining truth, on the ground that we are hopelessly an- 
thropomorphic, or, distinguishing between the right exercise of 
a faculty and its occasional, but not therefore incurable, mis- 
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takes, we must accept its self-evident axioms and the conclusions 
drawn from them by accurate logic, as making known to us the 
reality of things. And in so affirming, I believe that it is the 
Theist, and not the Agnostic, who upholds the claims of reason. 

To deny “Supernature,” or even to make its existence an 
insoluble enigma, is to be profoundly irrational. What, in- 
deed, is it but to precipitate mind from all things, and leave 
the world not a system or even a machine, so much as a caput 
mortuum ? That alone which hinders the scheme of nature 
from lapsing into chaos is Mind—and not the mind of the ex- 
perimentalist or the observer, who is here to-day and gone to- 
morrow, while his registration of phenomena is fitful, inter- 
mitient, and most fragmentary, but a Mind co-extensive, to say 
the least, with all space and all time, and viewing, as in one 
comprehensive scene, the beginning, the middle, and the end of 
those myriads upon myriads of details which, turn in what 
direction we may, at once sweep into our vision, dazzling the 
sight and confounding the memory of the wisest. Can we be 
sure of anything, if this is not certain? And is there a simpler, 
a more obvious and reasonable supposition, or one that the 
facts will more abundantly bear out, than that our experience 
and our knowledge represent intellect answering to intellect 
through the universe, and not merely the echo of our own 
voice, holloing into the void inane? I can understand the re- 
ligious Agnosticism which transcends knowledge without deny- 
ing it, which falters and even faints at the Alps rising beyond 
Alps in the realm of science. But how shall we speak in the 
same breath of knowing phenomena and not knowing whether 
the intellectual look they wear is due to our own fatal gift of 
fancy or no? Is not the nescience which doubts of Objective 
Mind the very same thing as subjective scepticism? Where are 
we to draw the line? Why at “personification,” and not at 
“ generalization”? And if all “ideas’’ stand in a like predica- 
ment, is anything left from this universal shipwreck worth call- 
ing knowledge? To me it seems that the notion of “ phenom- 
ena,” or of “ Nature,” is itself metaphysical; and that, if “sub- 
stance” is to be relegated to the region of the unknowable, 
“accidents’’ must follow it; while the extremely subjective, 
intellectual, and reflex notion of ‘‘ experience,” is destined to 
share the fate of all such entities and quiddities as depend for 
their validity on the forms of the understanding. Ina word, the 
doctrine of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason ought to be no less 
fatal to experience, assumed to be real, than to the a@ priort 
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notions, or the “act of faith,” on which, by Professor Huxley’s 
acknowledgment, that experience is founded. 


UNFAIR AND DISCRIMINATING TESTS. 


But in other phrases and sentences which I have marked 
the Professor undoubtedly does put science and religion on the 
same level, yet in such a way that science is permitted to hold 
by its “symbols,” and religion is treated as fantastic and super- 
stitious, though doing no more “I suppose,” says our author 
indulgently, ‘that so long as the human mind exists, it will 
not escape its deep-seated instinct to personify its intellectual 
conceptions.” By ‘“personifying,” let me observe once more, 
nothing else need be meant, or as a rule is meant, in these es- 
says, than asserting the objective existence of an intellect per- 
vading the universe and conscious of its own activity. That is 
the head and front of the Anthropomorphism to which Profes- 
sor Huxley opposes his Agnostic “‘non-proven.” However, he 
continues, ‘the science of the present day is as full of this par- 
ticular form of intellectual shadow-worship as is the nescience of 
ignorant ages. The difference is that the philosopher who is 
worthy of the name knows that his personified hypotheses, such 
as law, and force, and ether, and the like, are merely useful 


symbols, while the ignorant and the careless take them for ade- 


quate expressions of reality.” And he goes on to say that even 
“theological symbols,” provided they be not converted into 
“idols,” may serve a good purpose. Now, what is the precise 
difference between a “symbol” and an.“idol”? I cannot be 
sure that the Professor has answered this question, unless when 
he deprecates our looking upon “personified hypotheses” in 
the light of ‘‘ adequate expressions of reality.” And if this be 
so, I could wish that he had given a little of his time to the 
study of St. Thomas Aquinas on the chapter of “rational dis- 
tinctions,” and of the relation of our intellect to the objects 
with which it is acquainted. Does he really suppose Christian 
Theists so utterly puffed up in their own conceit as that they 
believe human thought or language can furnish them with 
‘adequate conceptions” of a Reality, confessed by them to be 
infinite in all perfections? Surely it is one thing to ‘maintain 
our certain knowledge of a Mind without us, revealed in the 
universe of matter and spirit; and quite another to pretend 
that the ideas which we frame of that Eternal, Self-sustaining 
Consciousness, will do more than dimly shadow forth His un- 
speakable Existence and all its attributes. The “analogy” 
VOL, LX.—22 
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upon which we assert a God is, I say, as clear and inevitable, 
as much a part of our necessary intellectual pronouncements, as 
that upon which we affirm an order of Nature. And in Nature 
itself we find its evidence. But to make our thought, which is 
but a “symbol” or an image of the Supreme, into a substitute 
for Him (as if it were not limited by the dependence of intellect | 
on the senses, and by its own finite nature!), who could do 
so and not feel his conscience rebuke him in the very act? 

Why should Professor Huxley raise these ghosts of his own 
imagining? The point at issue is not whether we have an 
“adequate conception” of the Eternal Mind—for no one 
dreams that we have—but whether our conception, such as it 
is, and confessedly unequal to its object, is, nevertheless, 
founded on reality as known to us and interpreted by the laws 
of the mind. Is it an hypothesis which explains phenomena, 
and without which they remain inexplicable? Is it demanded 
by reason, under penalty of stultifying all science by taking 
their objective value from the methods upon which sciénce pro- 
ceeds? That is the question, and the root of the matter. 
Again, can we account for the mind of man without postulat- 
ing, or concluding to, a Mind from which his intellectual light 
is kindled? And what is there unscientific or irrational in argu- 
ing from the known to the unknown, in affirming purpose 
where we all admit purposive action, or in believing that the 
meaning which we read out of the Book of Nature, and which 
we term science, was there before we came to it and is not 
simply the coinage of our own brains? But this seems to me 
the only possible beginning of Theism in the natural order; 
and though it never can result in adequate ideas of the Su- 
preme—ah no, at best they will be “mere imitations of the 
Inimitable ’”’—it does, at any rate, snatch me from the lampless 
deep of Nescience, and enable me to believe that I have a 
Father in Heaven. Is that so small a thing, and shall I scorn 
it because even grander and more ideal conceptions, “ pinnacled 
far” in some sky that I may never ascend, must yet fall short 
beyond all reckoning of the Deity they stammeringly express? 





WANTS THE COURAGE OF HIS DOUBTS. 


It is, at any rate, an impregnable idea. Let the reader take 
this assured and comforting truth home to himself. Professor 
Huxley would be an Atheist if he dared; but his science, his ac- 
quaintance even with philosophy, have made it impossible. He 
knows of no weapon in the logical armory, of no fact in the mil- 
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lionfold inductions of science, which will warrant him to stand 
up and say, “ There is no God.” Content though he may be— 
unlike the multitude of men and women who have suffered—to 
“warm both hands at the fire of life” and then depart into 
annihilation or oblivion; willing even to deduce “the laws of 
conduct’ from “the laws of comfort,” in spite of Christ and 
Calvary, still this accomplished man of science leaves ample 
room and verge enough for those who discern Thought in the 
nature of things, Reason in the hierarchy of laws, and a pur- 
pose in the development of human life and character. Is not 
that in the highest degree significant? Agnosticism, therefore, 
means that the whole assault upon our Faith in God, so long 
and vigorously sustained, so unsparing in its attack, so deter- 
mined to make an end of what it accounted superstition, and 
so indefatigable in its pursuit of arguments against the Most 
High from every phase and mood of existence, has failed, has 
gone to froth and foam, and is given up by those who would 
have delighted in urging it on to victory, if victory were ever 
within its grasp. The wave which seems to be mounting on 
the shore of Christianity, and which threatens to lay waste so 
many venerable institutions, is, when we look to the quarter 
whence it comes, a recoil from the lonely seas of Atheism. It 
will fertilize where it has destroyed; and if.it makes a silence 
instead of much loud and over-confident speaking on the one 
hand, is it not likely on the other to stop the mouth of sheer 
unbelief? To say that never has an argument been discovered, 
nor is one discoverable, which will disprove the first article of 
the Creed—and this in the name of inductive, experimental, 
unimpassioned science—is to throw open the Via Triumphalis 
by which religion shall one day go up to the Capitol of Hu- 
manity. For it is no vain syllogism which argues that if there 
may be a God, then there zs a God. The possible, in this high 
region, can be nothing else than the actual, and so mankind 
will be assured when they have measured the significance of 
Professor Huxley’s good confession, and of the commanding 
array of intellect, from Kant to Herbert Spencer, whose spokes- 
man in this conjuncture he has made himself. I do not over- 
look the grounds of nescience common to all these ‘“‘ champions 
not of Christendom.” But while there is a nmescience which 
avails to put down atheism—for ‘who hath known the mind 
of the Lord, or who hath been his counsellor? ’—it will avail 
nothing against the light we possess in our own intellect and in 
the make of the world. These are primordial facts to which 
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we can ever appeal; and the Agnostic who confounds his 
would-be friend, the Atheist, is himself in turn put to flight by 
the Dogmatist, relying on the necessary and eternal axiom that 
if we deny Thought we cannot explain Things. It is all we 
ask or need to build up our Theism. With thought alone we 
can go to the end of the Milky Way and beyond it, to the 
galaxies and the nebulas, and wherever space extends. And as 
it will take us through the depths and heights of matter, so, 
and much more, will it find itself at home in the kingdom of 
spirit, in the range of moral evolution where promise and 
prophecy, as the ages tell us, have been ever tending to coin- 
cide, and, so far as the most exact science can perceive, may 
at length issue in everlasting righteousness. To all this Agnos- 
ticism, represented by Professor Huxley, makes no objection 
from the side of logic; nor has it any facts to rehearse which 
would bar its fulfilment. It contents itself with a demand for 
evidence, and says that none is forthcoming. 

“Without stepping beyond the analogy of that which is 
known,” writes Professor Huxley, ‘it is easy to people the cos- 
mos with entities in ascending scale, until we reach something 
practically indistinguishable from omnipotence, omnipresence, 
and omniscience.”’ Of course he means to ridicule the notion 
that we should do well to go by “the analogy of what is 
known” to such an extent. Yet, in another place, he assures 
us that “the student of nature, who starts from the axiom of 
the universality of the law of causation, cannot refuse to ad- 
mit an eternal existence; if he admits the conservation of 
energy, he cannot deny the possibility of an eternal energy; if 
he admits the existence of immaterial phenomena in the form 
of consciousness, he must admit the possibility, at any rate, of 
an eternal series of such phenomena; and if his studies have 
not been barren of the best fruits of the investigation of na- 
ture, he will have enough sense to see that when Spinoza says, 
“* Per Deum intelligo ens absolute infinitum, hoc est substantiam 
constantem infinitis attributis,’ the God so conceived is one that 
only a very great fool would deny, even in his heart.” Such is 
Professor Huxley’s emphatic, if somewhat truculent Credo; and 
he subjoins with equal vehemence, that “ physical science is as 


little Atheistic as it is Materialistic.” 


HETERODOX AGNOSTICISM. 


But must we not conclude from so frank an admission that 
neither is science agnostic, if by that word we mean the refusal 
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of data, or the discrediting of methods, in virtue of which we 
may lay down that the “infinite substance,” with its “infinite 
attributes,” is nothing else than conscious Thought and Will, 
existing from eternity to eternity? How shall we express its 
infinitude better than in these or the like terms? And how 
shall we not be denying it to human ears if we say that we 
know not whether it be Thought or the opposite of Thought, 
and that, anyhow, we are resolved to have done with “the 
effete mythology of Spiritualism’’? Does “ spirit,” in the lan- 
guage of metaphysicians or divines, signify anything except a 
“thinking substance,” and was not Spinoza’s substance Thought 
raised to the infinite? Once more, if Kant were listening to 
Professor Huxley when he enunciated the above remarkable 
sentences, would not the sage of Kénigsberg be well-warranted 
in declaring that this was a transcendental utterance of the largest 
scope, committing the scientific intellect to the Real Infinite, 
and carrying it beyond all limitary conceptions to the Eternal 
Self-existent? True it is that where the Professor talks of mere 
“ possibility,” the argument requires “actuality,” in obedience 
to that axiom of “the law of causation ’’ from which he starts; 
for how can a possible cause produce a real effect? But I will 
not insist on this point, momentous though it be. I am satis- 
fied to contrast the Agnosticism which declines to know any- 
thing but phenomena with the rebuke administered in these 
words to him who would deny in his heart either eternal energy 
or a substance containing in itself all manner of perfection, and 
therefore the highest possible degree of Thought and Power. 
If this be not an acknowledgment of omnipotence and omni- 
science on the lips of Professor Huxley, it proves at all events 
that the “analogy” which he has elsewhere scouted is the natu- 
ral dictate of reason. And perhaps I may venture to remark 
that a deeper consideration of all it involves will bring to light 
the true difficulty experienced by those who have seen Thought 
everywhere, in the Heavens above as in the heart of man, viz., 
not that of finding tokens and proofs of its all-pervading nature, 
but that of hindering the Finite from being absorbed and com- 
pletely assimilated by the Infinite. So manifest are the Energy 
and the Purpose which Agnosticism would fain turn its back 
upon as a conjecture never and nowhere to be verified ! 

Now I must not omit the fact, well known from previous writ- 
ings of this competent author, that, to his thinking, the doctrine of 
evolution, suppose even Darwin’s, is not incompatible with final 
causes, with a Divine purpose, and the ordering of its every 
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stage and detail according to a plan which comprehends them 
all. Professor Huxley does, indeed, forsaking his Agnosticism 
on occasion, hold it impossible to reconcile foreknowledge of 
the “evolutionary process ” with a “ purely benevolent intention ”; 
but in taking this attitude, he has a real and formidable pro- 
blem in view, very unlike the suicidal revolt against Objective 
Thought which is at the bottom of his alleged nescience. Un- 
doubtedly, the ideal of Perfect Benevolence, while it must find 
a place among Spinoza’s “infinite attributes,” is but dimly seen 
reflected in the struggle and the torment of conscious existences. 
Here, if anywhere, we must go by faith and not by light, com- 
forting ourselves with the indications afforded on so many sides 
that pain is a means rather than an end, nor forgetting that 
moral evil implies choice, and that choice is self-determination. 
If it be true, in the language of Professor Huxley, that “ each 
figure in that vast historical procession” which the Bible un- 
rolls—and I suppose he would extend the saying to the whole 
of history—“ earns the blessings or the curses of all time, accord- 
ing to its effort to do good and hate evil,” and if, again, the 
stream of tendency does “ make for righteousness,” although by 
“roundabout ways,” the solution of our hardest enigma is, it 
seems to me, already given in principle. When to this we add 
the Agnostic confession, recorded in these same pages, that im- 
mortality is not disproved by physical science; or, indeed, by 
any science; and that it is not upon “a friorz considerations that 
objections, either to the supposed efficacy of prayer in modify- 
ing the course of events, or to the supposed occurrence of 
miracles, can be scientifically based,’ I think we must perceive 
that the air is beginning to clear, and that Atheism, and not 
religion, has -had its day—if we ought not rather to say, its night 
and its twilight. 


ON THE HORNS OF A DILEMMA. 


Cardinal Newman, as the Professor feels and is not slow to 
indicate, was one of the most sagacious apologists that ever 
wrote. And Cardinal Newman has laid down in the Grammar 
of Assent a doctrine which he was never weary of enforcing, 
viz., that evidence in the concrete depends for its momentum 
on the antecedent prejudices it may have to overcome, or the 
anticipations in its favor which, on the other hand, make it 
plausible and attractive. Professor Huxley has swept aside 
once for all the presumptions, falsely called proofs, on which 
Atheism was wont to rely. They are unscientific, unverifiable, 
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and without warrant from experience. And the human con- 
science, left to itself, rejects Atheism with loathing. But it 
neither does nor can reject Thought as the fundamental con- 
ception of science, as necessary to experience, and as an ex- 
planation of the things that exist and have existed. Nothing 
more does the Theist demand from those he would persuade. 
He means by spirit no “ mythology,” but the real consciousness 
to which every one may go back in his own breast. He desires 
to view the universe physical and psychical in the light of 
Reason, to trace its march and its presence through the count- 
less worlds made accessible to research by astronomy, geology, 
chemistry ; by the science of life, the certitudes of thought, and 
the dictates and postulates of conscience. If ever there was a 
rational enterprise, surely this is one. And though it would be 
a contradiction in terms to say that the Agnostic will be his 
ally to the end, he may well insist that an ally he is at the be- 
ginning, not as helping the Theist to manufacture knowledge 
out of nescience, or to affirm much because all is darkness, but 
in this most profound and striking sense, that the old atheistic 
prejudices are laid low by science even when science is handled 
by the coolest intellect; and that, supposing Theism were at 
last a matter of faith and aspiration, the utmost wealth of 
knowledge, and the severest scrutiny of experience, could not 
justify us in calling it unreasonable. But we may remind the 
Agnostic in turn of Sir Isaac Newton’s far-reaching dictum, 
“Deus sine dominis, providentia, et causis finalibus, nihil aliud, 
est quam Fatum et Natura,” requiring him at the same time 
to confess, what is the simple truth, that ‘‘Fate and Nature” 
to which Thought is lacking are either empty names or dead 
matter. If then he does not go forward to Rational Theism, 
logic and common sense will drive him back upon the material- 
ism or the absolute and self destroying scepticism from which 
he thinks to have escaped. The one state in which neither he 
nor any man will permanently continue is that of ‘suspension of 
judgment” concerning the Intellect which made his own, and 
the Divine Purpose which gives life its meaning and its 
interest. No “laws of conduct,” or perhaps even of “ comfort,” 
will long endure, when their foundation is so unstable an equi- 
librium. Shall we build the future of mankind upon this quak- 
ing bog? 





DAYBREAK. 


By CHARLESON SHANE. 


ITHOUT, the rain 
Beats wildly ’gainst my window.pane. 
The roaring wind 
Seeks entrance; but, enraged to find 
Himself debarred, his power defied, 
With sullen clamor slinks aside. 


Furious fast, 
Wind-driven clouds rush madly past. 
Th’ awakened day 
Peeps, startled, forth, as well he may, 
And on the face of heaven sheds a 
wt light 
That lends fair, wondrous splendor to the sight. 


The clouds grow bright, 

The rain has ceased, and lo! the morning light 
Through heaven’s bars 

Gleams like a galaxy of daylight stars. 

Stray sunbeams through the breaking gloom appear; 
A smile the sky attempts, but—drops a tear. 


With hellish guile 

The pow’rs of darkness hide the smile. 
Aside is cast 

Aurora’s promise by the northern blast— 
Dull, grayish gloom has overspread the sky: 
Alone, mayhap, I've seen the sunlight die. 


Perish the thought! 

For a good omen of my fight I sought 

In yonder sun; 

And, as the gloom of midnight blackness won, 
E’en so, I fear, from heaven’s darkened pole 
The night will fall and overshade my soul. 


The day dawns dark; 

Of future brightness not a sign or mark. 
Yes! Conqu’ring Hell 

With legions bold has fought his battle well. 
Tell me: shall I be vanquished in the fight? 
Or shall the hand of God sustain the Right? 





COUNT DE Mun. 


COUNT DE MUN: LEADER OF THE CATHOLIC RE- 
PUBLICAN DEPUTIES. 


By EUGENE DAVIS. 


| :URING the period of my residence in Paris, ex- 

B: tending from 1879 to 1885, I used to visit the 

Chamber of Deputies on occasions when an ex- 

citing debate on some burning problem of the 

hour was anticipated. Being professionally a 

journalist, I had an entrée into the Press gallery. From this 
compartment I watched the din and tumult prevalent among 
members, whose political policy was denounced in sarcastic 


terms by the orator who stood 
for the time being on the 
tribune. Betimes pugilistic 
encounters were indulged in 
by opposing cliques, and some 
times blood was shed on these 
occasions. The French, who 
belong to the Celtic race, are 
very impulsive. Moreover. 
there are so many parties in 
the house that they turn it 
into a Bedlam, where disorder 
reigns predominant—at least 
once a week. 

On one occasion, when the 
Republican party was divided 
on the wisdom of Premier 
Ferry’s policy of colonizing 
Tonkin, Clémenceau, the lead- 
er of the Radicals, denounced 
the invasion of that colony, 
“which,” he exclaimed, “not 
only cost us the deaths of 
thousands of our gallant sol- 








CounT DE Mun: LEADER OF THE CATHOLIC 
REPUBLICAN DEPUTIES. 


diers, owing to the malarial fever of that swampy land, but also 
the loss of several hundred million francs.” Clémenceau’s aggres- 
sive speech created a wild uproar among the supporters of Ferry. 
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The members of the opposing parties clutched each other in a 
vice-like grasp. Confusion and fisticuffs reigned paramount all 
over the assembly, except on the Bourbon benches. President 
Floquet, who sat behind a table on a dais or platform, over the 
tribune, where the members speak to their colleagues, rang a 
hand-bell incessantly in order to restore order from chaos; but 
still] the bellowings of both parties of the Republican brigade 
increased with such intensity that Floquet adjourned the sitting. 

During another debate on a bill introduced into the chamber 
by the then premier, Ferry, for the expulsion of the religious 
orders from France, the Count of Mun, who was at that time 
deputy for the arrondissement of Pontivy, province of Morbihan, 
Brittany, mounted the tribune, where he delivered one of his 
most powerful speeches against the government. Indignation, 
sarcasm, and satire flowed through his eloquent harangue. He 
lashed the Republicans’ hides with a whip of scorn. The infuri- 
ated government deputies howled fiercely, like wolves, at the 
young orator, who, with an intrepid gaze at the opposition, 
stood calmly—his arms folded on his breast. 

“ A bas les Cléricaux !’°—Dowr. with the Clericals! “A bas les 
Fésuites!""—Down with the Jesuits!—such were the cries of 
these bigoted fanatics that greeted his ears. Yet he continued 
to remain on the tribune till the voices of his enemies grew 
hoarse, and then he resumed his speech amid a solemn silence. 

He has passed through such ordeals on many another occa- 
sion, denouncing godless schools, and condemning the con- 
duct of the government of Paris, the municipal council, in dis- 
missing the sisters from the hospitals, and replacing them by 
lay nurses, women who were unable to take such care of the 
health or soothe the dying hours of invalids as the religious 
did. Cat-calls, angry shouts, and hisses did not dismay the 
intrepid orator. He seemed to me a modern Godfrey de 
Bouillon facing the Saracen Republicans of the chamber. 

The Count of Mun was born in 1841 in the chateau de 
Lumigny, situated in the department of the Seine-and-Marne. 
This edifice, and its surrounding estates, fell into the possession 
of Count Claude, the grandfather of the present Marquis de 
Mun, when he won the hand of the daughter of Helvetius, the 
well-known historian. Situated in a picturesque portion of the 
country, the chateau, crowned by two towers and a belfry, is 
still a solid and beautiful structure, flanked on every side, save 
in front, by forests where the wild deer and other animals roam 
through the green grasses. 
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Count Claude died in 1843.. Mrs. Craven, a daughter of the 
noble Breton family of La Ferronnays, writes as follows of the 
count’s last hours in her Récit d'une Seur: 

“TI was reading to him those chapters of Zhe J/mitation 
which speak of heaven. He interrupted me before I had fin- 
ished, and remarked, ‘I have often read all that, but it is only 
now that I seem to understand it.’ Then, with the charming 
simplicity that characterized him, he added: ‘You must feel 
very much astonished that I have no fear of death. I should 
not myself have expected to feel thus, but I believe my dear 











CHATEAU DE LUMIGNY EN BRIE, WHERE DE MUN was Born. 


friend, La Ferronnays (the father of Mrs. Craven), has obtained 
me grace from God.’ Calm and courageous to the end, in this 
happy disposition he breathed his last.” 

His son Adrian, Marquis de Mun, the father of the subject 
of this memoir, was born in 1817. He married the daughter of 
Mrs. Craven, Mile. Eugénie de la Ferronnays, whom he had the 
misfortune to lose three or four years after the nuptials. 

Mrs. Craven gives in her volume the following pen-picture of 
Robert, the present heir to the marquisate, and Albert: 

“T have a glimpse of Albert in his mother’s arms. A few 
years after the death of the marquis’s wife, he wedded a 
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daughter of a noble family, partly in order to insure a Christian 
education for his sons. The step-mother proved to be both 
kind and judicious. She succeeded in winning their affections, 
and developing in their youthful hearts the germs of piety 
which had been sown there. During his early years Albert was 
chiefly distinguished by his love of books, and his taste for 
solid reading. Before the time came for him to fix on a path 
in life his choice was already made. He came from a race of 
heroes, and his desire was to serve his country on the field of 
battle, as his ancestors had done.” 

In 1860, at the age of nineteen, he entered the military 
school of St. Cyr, Paris. After a brilliant career through the 
curriculum of studies he was awarded the epaulettes of a sous- 
lieutenant, and was ordered to join one of the cavalry regi- 
ments of the corps d’armée, the Chasseurs d’Afrique, whose 
commander-in-chief was General (afterwards Marshal) MacMahon, 
who was also the governor of Algiers. Here the rays of the 
hot sun bronzed the features of the young count. In the many 
skirmishes which the chasseurs had with the Algerine tribes De 
Mun distinguished himself by his courage and intrepidity. 

The Chasseurs d’Afrique were ordered back to France by 
the minister of war in the fall of 1870. The count had now 
reached the rank of captain. In the early portion of the 
Franco-German campaign he fought bravely on the battle-fields 
of Borny, Rezonville, and Saint-Privat—towns that surrounded 
the fortifications of Metz. As a reward for his bravery he was 
awarded the cross of the Legion of Honor. Marshal Bazaine 
had under his command more than eighty thousand trained 
men, the very cream, so to speak, of the French army; but 
towards the close of the siege he never made the least effort to 
break through the enemy’s lines. When he heard that a pro- 
visional government was established in Paris, and that Bona- 
parte was no longer emperor, he exclaimed: 

“T will not swear loyalty to men like Rochefort, who are 
the leaders of a mob. I am still true to my emperor.” 

By remaining faithful to a dethroned potentate he betrayed 
his native land by surrendering his army, without striking a 
blow, to Prince Frederick Charles, the commander of the besieg- 
ing forces. The Count de Mun was among the first band of 
officers who would be prepared to defend Metz to the end; but 
Bazaine’s treachery handed officers and soldiers over to the 
Germans. 

A few months after the surrender of Metz, Bazaine was de- 
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prived of his marshal’s baton and sentenced to death by a 
court-martial held in Versailles. He took care never to return 
to France. He proceeded, disguised, to Madrid, where he 
supported himself, or rather eked out a miserable existence, as 
French professor. Bonaparte and all his other former friends 
abandoned him to his fate. In 1882 he died in an attic of the 
Spanish capital. 

The count was taken prisoner of war with the rest of his 
comrades, refusing to give his parole of honor that he would 
not fight again if he were allowed his liberty. The French 
army were conveyed in trains to various fortresses in Germany. 
The regiment of chasseurs, of which the count was captain, 
were sent to one of the Bavarian fortresses. After the treaty of 
peace had been signed, all the imprisoned French officers and 
soldiers were escorted to the French frontier. 

He returned to his native land in March, 1871. The Reign 
of Terror, under the Commune, had just been inaugurated. Its 
horrors had convinced the count that, in order to prevent any 
such calamity in the future, he must go among the people to 
instruct them in the lessons of Christianity, and reconcile them 
with the church. 

In order to carry out this programme, he requested his 
brother Robert, and his friend, Commandant de la Tour du 
Pin, to assist him in laying the foundation of the Catholic 
societies of working-men all over France. Each of the three 
gentlemen selected a third part of that nation, where he would 
sow the good seed. In this tour the Count de Mun made his 
début as an orator gifted with a marvellous eloquence. He 
converted by arguments, which could not be refuted, thousands 
of former anti-clerical laborers on the fields and artisans in their 
work-shops. 

In 1875 he sheathed his soldier’s, and unsheathed his politi- 
cal sword in the championship of the Catholic cause. In the 
opening years of the Republican administration there existed 
no persecution of the church. The conservative element was in 
power. When the general elections took place in 1876 a 
Republican majority was elected. From that date, under the 
premierships of Ferry, Gambetta, Floquet, and other Republican 
leaders, up to three years ago, the Catholic Church was ruth- 
lessly persecuted. Gambetta supplied the watchword to his 
followers—‘‘ Le cléricalisme—voila 1 ennemie /” 

It was at this crisis in the destinies of his church and 
country that a deputation of the electors of Pontivy requested 
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the count to accept the candidature for the membership of the 
Chamber of Deputies as their representative. The count was 
always ready to fight against free thought and agnosticism. 
After a week’s struggle, during which he addressed thousands 
of electors on the persecution of the church by a Republican 
cabinet, he triumphed over his Republican opponent. Owing to 
the anti-Catholic prejudices of the majority of the members of 
the Chamber of Deputies, he was unseated on the absurd ac- 
cusation that the count’s election was due to clerical influence. 
Re-elected in August, 1876, and afterwards at the election that 
followed the coup d'état of the 16th of May, he lost his seat 
once more in 1878, for the same “reasons” as on the previous 
occasion. In 1881, however, 
he was elected by such an 
overwhelming majority that 
the chamber did not dare to 
invalidate his election. Since 
then, with the exception of 
one brief interval, he has 
been one of its members. 
We may add that in his ad- 
dresses to the voters of 
Pontivy he avowed himself 
a royalist. “The De Muns 
of old fought for the Bour- 
bon lilies,’’ he said, ‘‘and so 
shall I!” He was a staunch 
adherent of the then royal 
Pretender, the Count of 
Chambord, self-styled ‘“‘ Henri 
V.,” who stood sponsor by 
proxy for one of the chil- 
dren of the count. 

In his first speech in the chambers he exclaimed: “ Thor- 
oughly convinced, as I am, that the Catholic faith is the sole 
indispensable basis of national laws and institutions, of social 
and political order; that this faith alone is capable of counter- 
acting the poison of revolution, averting the evils that its prin- 
ciples bring in their train, and of securing the welfare of my 
country, I am firmly resolved, in whatever position I may be 
placed, to devote myself unreservedly to the defence of re- 
ligion. Open war is now declared against the church, and the 
hour has come for all Catholics to rally around her, to protest 
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against the projects of her adversaries, to defend her rights and 
liberties, to secure for their children a Christian education, and 
thus restore to France the peace and stability she has lost.” 

The count became subsequently aggressive, in the sense of 
visiting the citadels of Red Republicanism in Belleville and 
Montmartre, Paris, penetrating into Communistic dens, and con- 
versing with the working-men. Many of these ouvrzers he con- 
verted to the Catholic faith, He used to attend socialistic 
meetings, and mount the platform, where he defended the 
church against its defamers. He faced the maélstrom of hisses 
defiantly. Still there were bloused sons of toil in the crowd 
who returned to the faith of their childhood, thanks to the 
count’s logic and eloquence. 

He became in the early eighties a decided propagandist or 
lay missionary among those who were Catholics originally, but 
whose faith had been ruined by the editors of most of the Paris 
newspapers, who preached deadly hostility to the Catholic 
Church. The comic prints contained odious caricatures of 
priests and Christian Brothers—the latter being called “ /es 
ignorantins.” Farcical Lives of the Saints, by Leo Taxil (who 
has since done penance for his sins), had a large circulation 
among the poorer classes of Paris and made most of them 
sceptics. The Catholic prelates and priests who denounced the 
tyranny of the government by their wanton persecution of the 
church were deprived of their stipends for a year. 

Count de Mun’s object was to kindle enthusiasm among the 
population of France for the personality of the statesman—Pope 
Leo XIII., and for those principles of Christianity that had died 
out owing to the cynical sneers and calumnies of free-thinking 
organs. “ The women of France,” he once exclaimed, “ have 
still that intense faith which won for France the proud title of 
the Eldest Daughter of the Church! I hope, under God, to in- 
spire the young men with the same holy feeling.” With this 
object in view he formed all over the country associations of 
the Catholic youth. In his address to these young men he 
urged on them the necessity of illumining the minds of their 
friends and comrades who may be agnostics, and of bringing 
them back to the fold of their ancestors. His eloquence was so 
persuasive that in a few years he had rallied under the standard 
of Christ no less than two hundred and fifty thousand young 
men, many of whom were redeemed from spiritual darkness 
and became enthusiastic Catholics, thanks to the count’s inex- 
orable logic and power of oratory. 
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The idea of forming this society occurred to him at the 
Eucharistic Catholic Congress of Friburg, Switzerland, in 1885, 
where he became acquainted with the details and scope of that 
organization, which he subsequently adopted for his own so- 
ciety. 
In the prime of life the count married the daughter of the 
Count d’Anlau, a devout lady, who bore him three children. 
Each of the infants, after baptism, was carried into the chapel 
attached to his mansion and laid at the feet of the statue of 
the Madonna, to whose service the baby was consecrated by 
one of the French prelates. His eldest boy died at the age of 
five. Later on, after the passing of the infamous Ferry bill by 
which the Jesuits were expelled from France, he accompanied 
his two boys to Canterbury, England, where the expatriated 
Jesuits had started a seminary for the education of the sons of 
the French nobility. Here they received a complete Catholic 
and secular education. 

Throughout his public career Count de Mun has been a 
warm advocate for the welfare of the working-men. In 1882 he 
organized a deputation from the Catholic working-men’s society, 
a body numbering several hundred thousand members, to ac- 
company him on a pilgrimage to the Vatican, where they were 
very courteously received by the Holy Father, who endorsed 
the medizval system of guilds, which formed the Christian so- 
cialism of the count. The cardinal principle of that doctrine is 
that Catholic employers of labor should act fairly and generously 
towards their employees, and that these latter should be given 
a few shares each in the factories, or business houses, in which 
they toil. This system has been adopted generally throughout 
the provinces, and more particularly in Brittany, where it is a 
complete success. 

At the last general elections in France Count de Mun lost 
his seat for his old constituency of Lumigny, owing to his roy- 
alist principles. Many Catholics voted for the Republican can- 
didate because Leo XIII., through the medium of the late Car- 
dinal Lavigerie, advised the French Catholics to rally to the 
Republic, in order to secure religious peace under its adminis- 
tration. Times and political ideas were changed since the days 
when the Republic persecuted the Church. The present govern- 
ment has practically repealed the Ferry bill, and the result is 
that church and state are in harmony. Cardinal Lavigerie made 
a tour of France, and urged on the Catholics not to continue a 
wild-goose chase for the restoration of the monarchy. ‘The 
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overwhelming majority of Frenchmen have sworn allegiance to 
the Republic,” he once observed. ‘‘ You are now pariahs. , Take 
advantage of your civil rights—adhere to the Republic, and many 
of you will be entitled to public positions in its employ.” 

Count de Mun received a personal letter from Cardinal Ram- 
polla which intimated to the French Catholic leader that the 
Pope would advise him to become a Republican conservative. 
The count, of course, bowed respectfully to the advice of the 
Pontiff, and accepted it.* A vacancy having occurred in the 
constituency of Morlaix, he was elected a member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies for that town on a conservative Republican 
platform. He is now the acknowledged leader of that party in 
the house. There are only a score or so of Bourbons in the 
chamber at present. Very few of the former group of eighty 
in the preceding chamber survived the defeat that Leo XIII.’s 
adhesion to the French Republic dealt them. 

To resume, the life so far and the labors of Count de Mun 
are indications of his Christian, his Catholic, political, and social 
character. He started out in public life as a devoted Royalist. 
Advised a year ago by Leo XIII. to support the Republic, he 
sacrifices his former monarchical principles and becomes a Re- 
publican. He has been the most successful missionary in mod- 
ern times—thanks to the large number of his countrymen who, 
through him, returned to the Catholic fold. He has elevated 
thousands of working-men to a higher social scale by the shares 
given to them by their employers. He has organized the Catho- 
lics of France in societies which will preserve their faith for 
ever against the wiles of the agnostic pressmen. 


* The Supreme Pontiff thanked him for his political conversion, and bestowed on him 
various medals emblematic of his love and esteem of the count. 
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IN THE HOSPICE OF MONT ST. BERNARD. 


6 S there one of the many millions of good souls who 
@ revel in the joys of Christmas by their happy fire- 
sides in the populous towns and the comfor- 
table villages—is there a single soul in all the 
comfortable farm-houses and snug villas scattered 
over the far-stretching lowland who has ever cast a thought up- 
on the lonely watchers away up in the realm of the clouds? 
Who can picture to himself the feelings and sensations of those 
devoted watchers, poised high between heaven and earth, as 
they keep the vigil of the Nativity in their solitary, ice-bound, 
storm-beaten eyrie near the summit of the Great St. Bernard? 

Few wayfarers care to tempt the dangers of the Pass when 
the winter is so far advanced as the Christmas season. But even 
in the Alps the seasons are freakish; and the rare spectacle of 
traveller-guests around the great hospitable hearth of the Hos- 
pice was witnessed one Christmas a few years ago. Further- 
more, the still rarer spectacle of a lady visitor amongst the 
number was the subject of general comment amongst the mem- 
bers of the brave community. 

Dr. Redfern and his wife, a young American couple on their 
wedding-tour, had made the hospice early in the afternoon. 
They had started from Aosta, on the Italian side, early in the 
morning, and, being experienced Alpine climbers, had covered 
the distance between this point and the summit of the St. Ber- 
nard before nightfall. A French gentleman, travelling for a 
great wine firm, on his road to Turin, had come all the way 
from Chamounix, on the other side. 

The trio, together with two of the “guest-fathers” of the 
community, were enjoying themselves around the cheerful blaze 
of the log-fire which glowed in the deep recesses of a great 
chimney. 

“Yes, madame, it was in that chair over there Bonaparte 
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sat on the evening he arrived at the hospice,” said Brother 
Ernest, the elder of the two “guest-fathers,” in reply to the 
lady’s eager questioning. “We do not let everybody into the 
secret, as the article of furniture would soon be in need of re- 
pair, I imagine.” 

“Are there any traditions of the great man’s behavior on 
the occasion, father?” queried the lady, who, besides being 
pretty and shrewd-looking, seemed to have an extra allowance 
of the vivacity and inquisitiveness of her race. ‘We Americans 
have somehow got the idea that Bonaparte was boorish and 
overbearing in the extreme.” 

“ Bonaparte was not a Frenchman, madame,” answered Father 
Ernest, “and he had none whatever of the French politeness or 
polish about him, even to his friends, I have heard it said. His 
manner here, it is recorded, was suave enough. He was ex- 
tremely glad to find such shelter as this roof could give him, 
and to escape the fall into the Drance from which he was 
saved by his guide.” 

“If he ad fallen those few thousand feet that day,” philo- 
sophized Dr. Redfern, “how different the state of Europe might 
have been now. There might have been no France, for in- 
stance; it may have been blotted from the map of Europe.” 

The eyes of the French traveller shot Alpine lightning, and 
there might have been an outburst were it not for the presence 
of the lady. The angry gleam, however, passed away in an in- 
stant, and a sarcastic curl of the lips and the flash of the white 
teeth under the black moustache only spoke the wounded spirit 
of the Gallic chanticleer. 

“As well say that there would be no Alps, no Mont St. 
Bernard, no hospice, if there were no travellers to visit them,” 
he laughed scornfully. ‘“ Napoleon could not make a France; it 
was only a France that could make a Napoleon. It is the coun- 
try, monsieur, that makes the hero—the long tradition of glory, 
the imperishable consciousness of national genius.” 

“That is an ideal view of the matter, monsieur,” said the 
American gentleman. ‘“ New countries that have had no sublime 
traditions, no monumental genius to encourage men to work for 
the degree of hero of the first rank, have developed some very 
respectable military talent. I speak nothing of my own country, 
where we have broken the world’s record in revolution, in our 
own modest way, but I will merely instance successful adven- 
turers like Cortez and Pizarro, who fought without any stimulus 
like that to which you refer.” 
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“Pshaw! They were only respectable filibusters,” returned 
the Frenchman contemptuously. ‘Men in armor, with gun- 
powder and artillery, fighting against naked barbarians.” 

“They founded very respectable empires, though,” remarked 
Dr. Redfern. 

“We give no credit to our own countrymen who founded 
Canada,” replied M. De Brissac, as the French traveller was en- 
tered on the list-book,—“ not even to men like De Frontenac and 
Montcalm, who held it so long against the British power. But 
we do give the palm of true heroism to the noble Jesuits who 
went amongst the savage Indians, with neither sword nor musket, 
to try to teach them Christianity. They were Frenchmen, for the 
most part, monsieur, and they represented the spirit that guar- 
antees that France, /a de//e France, shall never die—never be 
blotted out from the map of Europe as long as a Frenchman 
lives.” 

“The Indians could hardly be worse towards those good men,” 
suggested Dr. Redfern, ‘than Frenchmen themselves were when 
they pulled down throne and church. Indeed, the perfidy which 
marked the infamous Noyades was what no Indian would ever 
be guilty of. They would not entice men to their death under 
false promises, as those concerned in the wholesale drowning of 
the clergy at that time did.” 

“T have no excuse for the miscreants who were guilty of 
these barbarities,” answered M. De Brissac. ‘ But a few black 
sheep do not make the whole flock despicable. There were in- 
stances of heroism in the saving of the lives of priests at that 


time hardly less admirable, in very many cases, than that of the 


calm courage of the priests themselves.” 

“You are quite right, monsieur,” chimed in Father Ernest. 
“My good mother often told us the story of the wonderful es- 
cape of the Abbé Croix, a friend of hers who lived in the south 
of France, and the heroic conduct of his mother, to which it 
was entirely owing.” 

“Perhaps you would tell us of it, Father Ernest. I am just 
dying to hear that story now, after that introduction,” said Mrs. 
Redfern. 

“‘T shall have much pleasure, but I must cut it short, madame, 
as I shall have to leave you at nine,” replied the good pére, as 
he looked at the clock with a view to the usual devotions. “It 
was to this effect.” 
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THE ABBE OF ST. CROIX. 


In the little village of St. Croix, in the far south of France, 
the inhabitants went on their tranquil way in happy ignorance 
of the evil days that were at hand. For, although the seeds of 
anarchy and rebellion had been sown broadcast over France, 
for awhile the agitators were too busy with the populations of 
big cities to trouble themselves with an out-of-the-way rural re- 
treat like St. Croix. It is an ideal hamlet, surrounded by a 
wealth of vineyards and full of the beauties that nature alone 
can give. The people were chiefly peasants; and they were a 
hard-working, thrifty set—by far the largest proportion of them 
being women, as the conscription allowed few able-bodied men 
to linger in their native place. But the French peasant woman 
is a strong, active creature, and never afraid of work. From 
dawn to sunset she is busy carrying heavy loads, her wooden 
sabéts clinking over the rough, uneven stones of the village 
street, or toiling through the white, dusty roads among the vines. 
At this time the breath of irreligion had not swept over France, 
and its peasantry, at least, were an example of fervor and piety. 
Over each village a curé ruled, who was looked upon as the 
friend and father of his flock. Instead of the venerable pastor 
one would have expected to see, the Abbé of St. Croix was a 
very young man. With his strong, lithe figure, his bright dark 
eyes, and thick black hair, he was unquestionably handsome. 
He had won distinction at college, for he was a student of no 
small repute, which accounted for his so early gaining for him- 
self the position of pastor. When he settled at St. Croix he 
devoted himself, with the ardor and enthusiasm of youth, to the 
work before him, and very soon he had won a warm place in 
the affections of his people. 

In the little vine-clad presbytery lived the abbé’s widowed 
mother. She was a gentle, ssweet-faced old lady. She idolized 
her son, and was ever ready, with heart and hand, to assist him 
in his work. There was not a creature, old or young, in the 
village but had some cause for gratitude to “ Madame la Mére,” 
as she was universally called; indeed the mother and son held 
about equal places in the affections of the people. 

As on some calm summer evening, when nota cloud is to 
be seen, we are conscious of a distant rumble of thunder, tell- 
ing us that the elements are brewing for a storm, so it was that 
into this tranquil village-life there came vague rumors of trouble 
in Paris. Tales of deeds so dark that the very horror of them 
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made them seem untrue. Gradually, however, the rumors took 
a more definite form, and conviction was forced upon the most 
incredulous. The women of St. Croix gathered together, in 
little groups, talking shrilly of what they had heard, while the 
old men, sitting outside the village inn, drank their red wine 
and shook their heads over the evil fate that had come upon 
the nation. 

For some time the young abbé did his best to encourage 
the people, making them hope that the stories they heard were 
exaggerated ; but it was not long before he too realized the 
gravity of the situation. He heard how churches had been 
sacked and desecrated and the ministers of God put to a cruel 
and ignominious death, and he knew that at any moment a like 
fate might be his own. As he went about among his people he 
was conscious that they often looked at him wistfully, as if they 
too dreaded the thought of what the future might hold, and 
all the women, old and young, were filled with the tenderest 
pity for Madame la Mére. 

The mother and son seldom spoke of the future, though they 
were much together in these days, and on the old lady’s gentle 
face the lines of care and sorrow seemed to deepen as the 
hours went by. 

At last the crisis came. A man arrived at St. Croix, from a 
village only twenty miles distant, bringing news of the terrible 
scenes he had just witnessed. On the previous day a large band 
of soldiers had entered his village and, after perpetrating many 
other outrages, the venerable curé—a man whose kindly presence 
was well known in St. Croix—had been seized and taken prison- 
er. The frail old man had been so roughly handled by his brutal 
captors that he had died while on the road to his destination. 

It was not long before this tragic story reached the abbé 
and his mother. They said very little to those who brought the 
news, hearing them almost in silence; but when they were once 
more alone, the young man knelt by his mother’s chair—his one 
thought for the anguish that he knew she was feeling—and be- 
sought her, in the most moving terms, not to despair. But he 
need have had no such fear, for a heart as heroic as that of 
Marie Antoinette’s beat in the bosom of Madame la Mére. 
With a tender, caressing hand she smoothed back her son’s 
dark hair. 

“Louis,” she said, “you are so young, and it seems that the 
good God must still have work for you to do. So let it be no. 
fault of ours if some way of escape is not found for you.” 
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“T have no wish to die,” he said quickly. ‘I have health 
and strength, and life is very sweet; still, my mother, I must 
not desert my post—though I may be driven from it.” 

“You are right,” she answered; ‘we have only to wait.” 

‘The waiting was not for long. The very next day it was 
known to all St. Croix that the soldiers were, even then, on 
their way to search for the young abbé. 

Madame la Mére and her son had the presbytery entirely to 
themselves when these tidings reached them, for the old lady 
had allowed her little serving-maid to return to her friends—a 
permission which she had eagerly accepted, for an almost ab- 
ject terror had seized upon all the villagers and there was not 
one among them who possessed the courage to offer a hiding 
place to their pastor. 

After a thoughtful silence the abbé said: 

“It seems to me that my wisest course is to allow myself 
to be taken without resistance, as there is no place for safe 
concealment here, and if I am discovered in hiding it will make 
matters worse for you.” 

But his mother would not hear of this. 

“No, Louis,” she said, “there is no justice now in France. 
Your only chance is in eluding your pursuers. There is, as you 
say, no place in this little house where you could hide; but, my 
son, I have a plan which, for the time at least, may save you.” 
As she spoke she led him through the kitchen at the back of 
the house, the door of which stood open, showing a small yard 
paved with white, uneven stones. At the end of the yard was 
a wooden shed, and the door of this too hung wide open upon 
its rusty hinges. The shed was only used in the winter-time 
for the abbé’s rough little pony, which all the summer through 
ran loose in the fields. The dry ground inside the shed was 
thickly strewn with straw and hay. The mid-day sun streamed 
in through the open doorway, rendering each corner visible. 
Nothing but the four bare walls and the loose straw upon the 
ground: it looked anything but a promising place for conceal- 
ment. 

The abbé turned to his mother for an explanation, as they 
stood together on the threshold. She entered, and lifting some 
of the straw aside, told him that her notion was that he should 
lie upon the ground, having the straw scattered over him; then 
with the door still standing open, she believed that the men 
might pass and repass and never imagine him to be there. 

“Can you do this, Louis?” she asked anxiously ; “remem- 
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ber it will tax your endurance to the uttermost to lie there, 
resolved not to stir hand or foot no matter what you may 
hear going on about you.” 

He hesitated for an instant, and his face was pale as 
death; then he answered quietly that it should be as she de- 
sired. But in his own heart the abbé felt that it would have 
been almost easier to go boldly out to meet his fate than to 
lie cowering there, liable at any moment to be dragged igno- 
miniously forth, like a rat from its hole. Even as_ these 
thoughts passed through his mind, however, there was a distant 
noise; the trampling of many feet, mingled with shouts and 
cries, which warned them there was no time to delay, for the 
soldiers were actually in the village. 

Quickly and silently the mother and son put the straw 
aside, and then the abbé stretched himself at full length. Ly- 
ing with his broad chest pressed against the ground and his 
arms extended by his side, he turned his head so that his right 
cheek rested on the earth and his eyes looked in the direction 
of the door. The mother bent over him for an instant, her’ 
lips touched his dark curls, and then, with deft fingers, she 
arranged the straw over him so that he was completely 
covered. This done, she returned to the house and took her 
accustomed place in the little sitting-room, trying to work in- 
dustriously. It was not long before there was a noisy rapping 
on the outer door, and, without giving time for it to be opened, 
the latch was unceremoniously lifted and a party of men entered, 
the leader asking in loud, peremptory tones for the citizen 
known as the Abbé Louis. Madame la Mére replied—and with 
perfect truth—that her son was not in the house. The men 
took little notice of her answer as they turned to begin a 
rigorous search. 

There were only six small rooms in all, and in none of 
these was there a place where even a child could have been 
concealed with safety. At length the men stood together in 
the small kitchen, muttering angry imprecations. It was evident 
that they dreaded the consequence of failure in the task they 
had been set to do by the tyrants they served, in the name of 
Freedom. The poor mother sat motionless, while her heart 
went out in an agonized prayer of supplication as she heard 
the men’s heavy boots clatter across the little yard. Out there 
in the sunshine they gazed about them, a couple of them peer- 
ing in at the open doorway of the shed, and then remained 
just outside, discussing their plans, vowing that they would not 
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be baffled—that their prey could not be far off, and they would 
secure him yet. And not a dozen yards from where they 
stood their would-be captive lay, hearing each word they ut- 
tered, going through an agony of mind that no after experience 
would ever quite obliterate. 

At first, as his pursuers neared his hiding place, the abbé’s 
heart had stood still; then, with one sudden bound, it beat so 
fast and furiously that it seemed to him that the men must 
hear its throbs. He tried to hold his breath, but that was im- 
possible, and as each panting, laboring sigh escaped his lips, 
the straw about his head ‘stirred and rustled, so that he ex- 
pected every instant that savage hands would seize and drag 
him forth. But the men heard no sound, and at last slowly 
and reluctantly turned to depart, saying to each other that they 
must search through the village, in case the abbé had found 
shelter with any of his people. 

Soon after they had gone the mother came cautiously to 
the door of the shed, saying softly: 

“My son, thank God! for a time, at least, the danger is 
past; but it is not yet safe that you should quit your hiding 
place, as the men may revisit us.” 

The abbé agreed to this, and Madame la Mére again re- 
turned to the house, where she busied herself quietly and 
methodically with her household tasks, feeling that at any mo- 
ment she might be taken by surprise. She was not mistaken, 
for as the twilight deepened, without any warning of their ap- 
proach, the soldiers again appeared. A search similar to that 
of the morning was gone through, and for the second time, with 
a very grateful feeling in her heart, the old lady saw them de- 
part empty handed. She stood by the window, watching the 
leader of the party gather his men together into marching 
order, shouting out the name of the village that was to be their 
next scene of action, and where, no doubt, they hoped to find 
at least some trace of the Abbé Louis. 

It was not until the whole village was quiet for the night 
that, stiff and cramped from the long hours he had lain there, 
the abbé emerged from his hiding place and entered the 
house. The mother still sat keeping her patient vigil. As her 
son stood before her in the lamp-light, she interrupted her ex- 
clamations of gratitude for his deliverance to cry out in alarm: 

“ Louis, my son, what has happened to you? 

And indeed the young man presented a strange appearance. 
All the hair on one side of his head—the side that had lain 
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upon the ground—was bleached to a snowy whiteness, a start- 
ling proof of the agony of mind he had passed through. 

The mother was deeply affected by the sight, and, for the 
first time in all that dreadful day, her self-command completely 
deserted her. The abbé did his best to comfort and reassure 
her, declaring it was of little moment—what did it signify >—were 
not wigs and powdered heads in vogue? and if he resorted to 
one or the other of these, who would know of the strange fate 
that had befallen him? But although he made light of it for 
his mother’s sake, he was then, and ever afterwards, very sensi- 
tive upon the subject. He could not endure the thought that 
strangers’ eyes would follow him curiously. He resorted to 
powder when effecting his escape and, although he lived for 
many years, never relinquished the habit, wearing his hair 
thickly powdered, drawn back, and secured at the ends by a 
black ribbon, after the manner of a wig—a fashion suited to 
the times and which gave him a somewhat picturesque appear- 
ance. 

The concealment in the shed had only saved the abbé from 
immediate danger, and the mother and son fully realized this 
fact as they sat, on far into the night, anxiously discussing what 
was to be done. But no plan seemed feasible, and at length 
the mother begged her son to rest, saying that some fresh 
ideas would come to them in the morning; Providence would 
surely show them some way out of their difficulty. 

The next day, before five o’clock, while her son still slept, 
Madame la Mére was astir. Her heart was very heavy as she 
stood gazing out upon the fresh beauty of the summer morn-¢ 
ing, when she saw a peasant, carrying a large basket, approach- 
ing the house. It was the wife of a farmer who lived a few 
miles out of St. Croix. She was a kindly creature, and often 
came with little gifts—the produce of her dairy—for Madame 
la Mére, to whom she was ever grateful for having befriended 
her son, a young soldier who had since died in the wars. 

The old lady opened the house-door, and the farmer’s wife 
entered, setting down her basket—which to-day seemed unusually 
large and heavy—upon the red bricks of the kitchen floor. The 
butter and eggs, nestling among folds of snowy linen, looked 
very tempting, but Madame la Mére, who as a rule was loud 
in their praise, said no word, and she and the peasant gazed at 
each other with anxious inquiring eyes. They were women of 
the same country, and of much the same time of life, though 
they were very different to look upon. The farmer’s wife, her 
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back bent from the constant carrying of heavy loads, her 
wrinkled skin rough and coarse from exposure, her bony hands 
hard and sinewy from toil, was a striking contrast to the abbé's 
mother, frail and delicate as a piece of Dresden china. But 
there was a bond between these women that made them 
one, and that was the strong mother-love that filled either 
heart. 

The peasant was the first to speak. 

“Ah, madame!’’ she said under her breath, “ Monsieur 
l’'Abbé, is he safe—is he here?” 

There was no answer for a moment, then Madame la Mére 
said gently: 

“My good Marie, you are to be trusted, I know. Yes, my 
son is safe; though God only knows how long his safety will 
last.” 

Then she went on to recount the events of the previous 
day, ending by saying how sorely perplexed they were as to 
what was the next step to be taken. 

The peasant’s rough face beamed with happiness. 

“Ah, madame!” she cried, “it may be that I can show you 
a way in which your son can escape in safety.” 

Then with careful hands she lifted the butter and eggs from 
her basket and drew forth a soldier’s uniform. It was the full- 
dress uniform of an officer, and was in perfect condition, not 
an article being missing. The abbé’s mother looked on in be- 
wilderment, then suddenly the glad conviction came to her that 
now indeed escape was possible for Louis. 
¢ The good peasant went on to explain how, a few days be- 
fore, a party of soldiers were in the neighborhood of her home 
when one of the officers was struck down by sun-stroke. He 
was carried into the farm and proved to be so ill that, after a 
time, his comrades were forced to go on their way leaving him 
behind. She had nursed him, she said, through many hours of 
fever and delirium, while her thoughts were ever with her dear 
abbé and his mother, wondering what had been their fate, for 
she knew only too well that the soldiers were searching the 
village. Then last night, as the sick man had lain unconscious, 
the idea came to her that it might be an easy matter for the 
young abbé to escape in the officer’s clothes, and she at once 
resolved to lose no time in taking the uniform to the presby- 
tery; so she packed it in her basket and set off as soon as it 
was light. She did not believe, she said in conclusion, that the 
sick officer had been one of the party who had been bound for 
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St. Croix. He seemed to be in a company of officers of supe- 
rior rank who were returning direct to Bris. 

Madame la Mére’s heart went out in gratitude to the good 
woman who had proved herself such a friend in need. Then 
the farmer's wife declared that the abbé ought to lose no time 
in quitting St. Croix; the mother agreed to the wisdom of this, 
and went at once to rouse him. 

The abbé was delighted with the notion of the officer’s dis- 
guise. He knew it would require both tact and courage to 
carry it through; still there was something bold and inspiriting 
in the thought of meeting his foes face to face which would, in 
a measure, compensate for the ignominy of the previous day. 

The uniform fitted to perfection, and his powdered hair only 
added to the disguise. The mother looked proudly at his 
strong, erect figure, while the peasant woman cried out, with 
tears in her eyes, that he was a true soldier. 

The abbé’s plans were soon arranged. He would make for 
the Pyrenees and so into Spain. He felt that his only real 
safety lay in quitting France. Whether he should ever return 
to his native land would depend upon after events. In the 
present turmoil it was hard to say what might happen, but 
should he be forced to stay in Spain his mother must follow 
him there; on this point he was very urgent. 

Then the mother and son took a tender farewell, and the 
young abbé set out upon his way. It was still early morning 
and he walked through the village without coming into contact 
with any of the people. He could see some of them at work 
among the fields, but the majority were in their houses, having 
been too scared by the rough treatment of the soldiers the day 
before to care to venture out. 

The abbé took care to walk with the steady, swinging step 
of a marching soldier, while his mind was full of plans by 
which he could render his escape more easy. About a mile 
outside the village, at a sudden turn of the road, he came upon 
a body of soldiers. They were no others than the search-party 
returning to St. Croix for one final attempt at his capture. 

For an instant the abbé’s heart beat as it had done while he 
lay under the straw close to these very men. Then he steadied 
himself and walked boldly forward. 

The band of soldiers consisted of some twenty rough-look- 
ing men, in charge of a corporal. As they saw the officer ap- 
proach they saluted him, and the corporal inquired if he had 
seen anything of the Abbé Louis. 
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The abbé replied in the negative, and then, in calm but au- 
thoritative tones, bade them continue their search. The men, 
having again saluted him respectfully, went on their way. 

This encounter gave the abbé courage to push bravely on, 
until at length he reached Spain in safety, and there, devoted 
to his studies, he remained for a time in quiet seclusion while 
the Reign of Terror held its dread sway in France. 


“ Ah,” sighed M. de Brissac, as the good father brought his 
impressive reminiscence to an end, “these were miserable times 
in France. All the noble impulses of her generous people 
seemed to be turned aside into wrong channels, like some of 
those torrents you see leaping down from the hills here sud- 
denly diverted by a great shoulder of rock or the encroach- 
ments of the sliding glacier. I suppose there were many 
refugees from that unhappy country claiming the shelter of the 
hospice during these miserable years.” 

“TI do not know that there were many; there were some. 
How many there really were will never be known in this world. 
You have seen the morgue, perhaps, as you drew near this 
building?” 

“Yes, I saw it ‘from the outside, helas! It was getting dark, 
and I had not time to look further,” replied the Frenchman. 

“Well, there are a good many bodies there which have 
never been identified. How many of these may have been 
those of refugees from France, lay or cleric, must remain a 
mystery. But there can be no doubt that there were some, 
for the Simplon Pass is one of the most frequented highways 
over the mountains. Many refugees passed over in those years; 
many, too, were found in the snow.” 

“I believe those bodies last here a long time, Father 
Ernest?” queried Dr. Redfern. 

“Yes; they seem, many of them, as though they would 
never decompose,” replied the monk. “ We keep them as long 
as we can, when there is no means of identification, in the same 
dress as we found them in, leaving any papers or objects by 
which they might be identified prominently about them or be- 
side them.” 

“And does identification often take place?” queried Mr. 
Redfern. 

“There have been some instances, painful and startling in 
their circumstances,” replied the monk. ‘“ But the number of 
cases are few in proportion to those who are lost in the snow.” 
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“T am told that the bodies suffer little from decomposition ; 
is that so, Father Ernest?” queried Mrs. Redfern. 

“They preserve the flesh, and a remarkably life-like appear- 
ance, in most cases, for a very long period, madame. There 
is one group in the morgue—a mother holding her babe to her 
bosom—which looks startlingly real. The freezing of the body 
seems to act as a powerful antiseptic, and to ward off decay in- 
definitely.” 

“That is so,” assented Dr. Redfern, “especially when the 
body has been healthy previous to death, A dead body 
packed in ice might take centuries to decompose. It is not 
many years since the body of a megatherium was found em- 
bedded in ice in North Siberia, in so perfect a condition that 
even the hair remained on the skin. The monster must have 
lain where he fell, when death seized him, for some thousands 
of years,” 

“‘T suppose you have lost all record of even the finding of 
some of the bodies placed in the morgue, father?” queried M. 
de Brissac. 

“Oh, yes! in many cases. This monastery, you are doubt- 
less aware, has existed for about a thousand years. The Simp- 
lon Pass was traversed by many of the hordes who - poured 
into Italy from Gaul—Franks and Goths and Longobardi, Suevi, 
Alemani, and even Celts from Armorica and Ireland have used 
this highway into Italy. For aught we know, the bones of 
some of these marauders may be mingled with those of modern 
travellers. The dust of haughty chiefs, like Brennus and Alaric, 
may thus be mixed up with that of peaceful itinerant musicians 
or travelling peddlers. Odr morgue is a great democratic insti- 
tution.” 

‘‘The house of death should be the same in character as 
the potentate himself, who is no favorer of rank,” remarked 
Dr. Redfern. His impartiality was recognized even before the 
morgue was built: 

“* Pallida Mors equo pulsat pede pauperumque tabernos Re- 
gisque turres.’” 

“Your walls, my reverend host, appear to me the converse 
of the invisible monarch. They give comfort and protection to 
all ranks and classes of men without distinction. You welcome 
the peasant as freely as you have welcomed the king and the 
emperor.” 

“Yes, sir; they all have a common claim upon our charity— 
their desperate need,” answered the gentle-faced monk. 
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“Your resources are pretty ample, yet I suppose they are 
often strained?” observed Mrs. Redfern. 

“There are times when we are called upon to give shelter 
to several hundred visitors,” answered the guest-father. “ Even 
in summer, when the airs are the balmiest and most tranquil in 
the lowlands, the storms burst here with astounding suddenness. 
At such seasons the hills are crowded with tourists and peas- 
ants coming from fairs, and the rush for shelter then is many- 
footed. Fortunately we have a large building and our stores of 
supplies are usually commensurate to the strain. Firewood is 
the only thing we dread running out. It is the one thing that 
stands between us and death all through the winter season.” 

“Your winter season is a long one here, I should say,” re- 
marked Dr. Redfern. 

“Yes, almost all through the summer, if I may use a para- 
dox,” answered Father Ernest. “ The little lake that you may 
have observed glistening at the foot of the precipice outside the 
gate only melts in July and freezes again in September. The 
heat is never that of summer at any time—68 degrees is the 
highest yet recorded.” 

“Still the cold can never be so intense as in the Arctic 
regions, I should say,” said M. de Brissac. ‘ How, otherwise, 
would it be possible for your community to live here without 
being wrapped up in furs, as they do?” 

“The monks are all hardy young men when they come 
here,” replied Father Ernest. ‘They are selected because of 
their good constitution and robust physigue, yet they succumb 
in a comparatively short time to the rigor of the place. Four- 
teen or fifteen years is the longest period that they can endure 
it without collapsing altogether. The cold is not, as you say, 
so intense as in the high northern regions, but it is constantly 
severe, and sometimes it reaches 29 degrees below Fahrenheit.” 

“That is trying enough,’ mused M. de Brissac; “and I 
believe whilst the cold becomes colder in a high atmosphere, 
the opposite principle is observed in regard to heat. For in- 
stance, it takes longer to cook food.” 

“Yes; it takes twice as long as in the lowlands, whilst the 
water used in cooking it boils at a much lower temperature— 
187 degrees, instead of the normal 212. This makes it terribly 
hard to keep up our supplies of firewood.” 

“Where do you get them, sir?” queried the doctor. “There 
is no timber visible for miles before you get here, and not 
even shrubbery or vegetation of any kind, so far as I could note.” 
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“We have to go as far as the Val de Ferret for our fire- 
wood,” replied the monk, “and that is twelve miles from this 
place. The labor of cutting it and drawing it up here is 
immense, but we would be glad if it could at all times be 
possible. But sometimes we are buried in snow here completely 
from thirty to forty feet. To dig our way out and fight our 
way down to the pine forest in the Val de Ferret is no small 
labor.” 

“T should say it would be one not unworthy of that mythi- 
cal personage, Hercules,” said M. de Brissac warmly. ‘ When 
the winter snow has accumulated for a couple of months, I 
have been told, the danger from avalanches down the road to 
the valley is as deadly as on the battle-field.” 

“There is no exaggeration in the report, sir,” answered the 
good monk. “Around here the avalanches hurl themselves 
down upon our houses at times in such mass and with such a 
shock that the walls of our buildings, stout as they are, are 
put to a severe strain. The noise of their on-rush is like that 
of artillery, and their descent is fearfully swift. Ah, here comes 
Gervase,” he added, glancing with a relieved expression at a 
lay brother who had just entered, with a brace of noble 
hounds of the famous convent breed. ‘‘ He could tell you some 
thrilling stories of the avalanches. Any news to-night, good 
Gervase? Is all quiet along the road?” 

“ Ay, father; as quiet as in the morgue yonder,” replied the 
man addressed, as he unwound his heavy wrappings, which were 
frozen into suits of mail apparently. ‘ Though the night is fine, 
no traveller cares to stir out. I went down as far as St. Remy, 
where the villagers are joyfully celebrating the festa. No one 
will come up from that side, I imagine, until the morning, 
when we shall have some at Mass; perhaps Bruno has gone 
down the Aosta side; he ought to be back shortly.” 

He drew a chair near the fire as he spoke, and the two dogs 
stretched themselves at full length before the glowing hearth, 
and regarded the assembled guests with a look of quiet welcome 
in their great brown, thoughtful-looking eyes. These animals 
looked the personification of calm courage and noble benevolence. 

“Go and get a cup of warm coffee, Gervase,” said Father 
Ernest, “and then, when you have seen to the wants of our 
visitors here, tell them of the adventure of the English agnostic 
and little Gretel; they want to hear something about the dan- 
gers of the avalanches. I must leave you to entertain them for 
a little while, for there goes the complin bell.” 
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The young man addressed as Gervase, an athletic-looking, 
rosy-faced, fair-haired Teuton, whose countenance was the image 
of good-nature, smiled pleasantly. 

“ Ah, yes,” he replied, “I think I could tell that story of 
little Gretel till I drop asleep. She is a very dear little frau- 
lein, and a very good friend of mine. She comes from my own 
country, the Bavarian Alps. Now,” he said, when he had helped 
himself and his listeners as desired, “you shall hear how my 
little fraulein saved an Englishman’s life, and at the same time 
converted him from sneering infidelity. This is the story:” 


THE LITTLE SENNERIN OF ISELSTEIN. 


The red October sun had just crept up in the east over the 
jagged peaks of the Bavarian Alps, clothing their snowy sum- 
mits with a rosy mantle. Over the narrow valley a faint flaky 
vapor yet lingered, hiding the picturesque Alpine chalets, until 
the triumphal sun himself, throwing off his mantle of cloud, 
shot a few of his golden arrows athwart the shadowy veil, at 
the narrow, latticed windows, and proclaimed his reign. 

In their path to the village the sunbeams lighted the narrow, 
slot-like windows of a little church which stood on the upper 
slope of the Iselstein—a spur of the Bavarian Alps—and_ bid- 
ding defiance with its massive walls and heavy doors to the 
terrors of. the mountain. Avalanches thundered by from the 
summit of the Iselstein, crevasses yawned in the ice around, 
winter’s bitter blasts raged against its sides, and the treacherous 
snow circled slowly, slyly down, burying it in a white sepulchre ; 
but the little church, like its great prototype, stood firm on its 
rocky pedestal. 

Somewhat more than a hundred years ago a prosperous 
hamlet nestled on the mountain side and had grown there in 
perfect security for slow centuries, when one calm spring night 
a landslide occurred carrying with it the village and the larger 
part of its inhabitants. The survivors and their friends from the 
neighborhood erected the church as a general tombstone or me- 
mento of those dear to them who had perished in the catastrophe. 
Its site was as nearly identical with that of the destroyed vil- 
lage as the havoc wrought by the landslide would allow them 
to judge. This morning the villagers were busy gathering in 
their harvests or collecting their flocks on the heights to bring 
them down to the lower pastures ere the snows of winter began 
to fall. Many of them had their vineyards on the mountain- 
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side, and the walk was long and the day short if one did not 
rise before the sun. Nevertheless both harvesters and Senne- 
rinnen, the Alpine herdswomen, who were upon the pasture 
with their cattle, found time to go to the church whenever the 
good pastor climbed up there, which he still did twice weekly, to 
say Mass. The pastor was no mountaineer, but the ascent to 
that rocky Cal- 





vary was a labor 
of love to him. 

Among __ the 
throng of wor- 
shippers on this 
autumnal morning 
was a girl of thir- 
teen or fourteen 
years whose soft, 
childish face and 
innocent blue eyes 
were __ singularly 
out of keeping 
with the prema- 
turely worried and 
troubled expres- 
sion of her coun- 
tenance. Around 
her mouth was 
that sorrowful 
droop which only 
comes from _ bat- 
tling with trouble. 
She wore the cos- 
tume of a Senne- 
rin—a neat blue 
skirt and bodice, 
white chemist ———— ‘ 

° x SUNBEAMS LIGHTED THE NARROW, SLOT-LIKE WINDOWS OF 

and high, conical THE LITTLE CHURCH. 
hat, quite una- 
dorned by the glittering pins and coins with which even the 
humblest Alpine maiden loves to deck herself. Such as she 
was, however, poor, simple, and plainly clad, Gretel Bechart 
was perhaps the most respected Sennerin of the Iselstein. 
Just now poor Gretel was in dire trouble. Her mother, the 
only parent left her, was very ill with rheumatism, and had 
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not been able to leave the village or work at her lace-mak- 
ing all the summer. The young girl was obliged, therefore, 
to leave her to the kindly neighbors’ care and go alone up to 
the upper pastures with her little herd of four cows. She 
slept in one of the miserable senxnhiitte—sometimes alone, some- 
times with one or two companions, and went down to Altenstiel 
two or three times weekly to visit her mother and bring the 
supplies of milk and butter. 

Things had gone very badly this year; two of the cows had 
sickened and died, the third was now bitten with the plague. 
Poor Gretel’s heart was nearly broken with anxiety and worry 
as she stole away from the sick animal to pray God to spare 
her this last hope for the winter’s sustenance. 

Noiselessly the holy Sacrifice was proceeding; the humble 
folk with bent heads prayed in their quiet, earnest fashion; 
wearying cares and troubled thoughts dropped away from their 
minds, and even Gretel’s wearied little heart grew comforted in 
that atmosphere of peace and rest. Not a sound, save the mur- 
mured words of the priest or the tinkle of the altar-bell, broke 
the stillness until with a vigorous thrust the door of the church 
was pushed suddenly open and a young man in hunter’s cos- 
tume, with his gun on his shoulder, tramped in. Although clad 
in the ordinary green dress of the mountaineer, there was an 
evident difference between him and the young peasants in the 
building ; his delicate white hands and fair, untanned face bore 
no traces of the burning sun or biting frosts of the Alps. 

At first he did not even think it necessary to remove his 
hat, probably not being quite sure as to where he was; but the 
moment he perceived that service was in progress he drew it 
from his head, disclosing a frank, clear-skinned face, wavy chest- 
nut hair, and honest hazel eyes. After a somewhat puzzled stare 
around, as if he still hardly realized his whereabouts, he sank 
slowly on one knee, with a half shrug, and remained in that 
position gazing with unconcealed interest at the picturesque, in- 
tent worshippers and the crude statues and decorations. 

Shortly before Mass was ended Gretel, who feared staying 
too long from the stricken cow, stole softly out, unperceived by 
any one save the stranger at the door. He arose instantly and 
followed her. 

“Little girl, little girl!” he called after her as she darted 
towards the upward path with wonderful swiftness, ‘“‘can you 
tell me where I shall find the road to Andreas Kloft’s cot- 


tage?” 
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Andreas Kloft was one of the best-known guides and hun- 
ters of the Bavarian Alps. 

“Of course I can, sir,’’ she answered readily, speaking slow- 
ly and distinctly, as she divined at once from his accent that he 
was a foreigner. “I am going that way. Follow me.” 

He came up to her. 

“You are very good,” he said, raising his hat with a courtesy 
new and rather bewildering to the little Sennerin. She nod- 
led, however, with quaint dignity and sped up the steep path 
before him with the agility of a young goat. 

“Halt!” cried the young man at last, laughing good-hu- 
moredly if in gasps—“‘my feet are new to your mountains, 
and I cannot climb them like a chamois. Take pity on me and 
moderate your steps.” 

Gretel turned round with her sad little smile. “I will go 
slower,” she said, in that grave, old-fashioned manner of hers, 
and immediately came down beside him. He looked at the 
anxious face kindly. 

“You are in trouble?” he asked; his soft, cultivated voice, 
with its foreign accent, making the words sound almost tender. 

Gretel’s eyes filled with tears at the unexpected sympathy, 
but she brushed them away. 

“Yes! I have great trouble. My mother is sick, and my 
cow is dying; but—but God is good and will not forget us in 
our sorrow.” 

She glanced upwards at the pure morning sky, as if she 
could see into that mysterious realm ‘where He abides.”’ Her 
trusting confidence was beautiful in its simplicity. 

A smile, half-pitying, half-contemptuous, curled the English- 


man’s lips. 
“He will not forget you!” he repeated with unconcealed 
sarcasm. ‘“ Well, I hope not. It would be too bad to lose the 


mother and the cow.” 

Gretel’s quick blue eyes flashed at his mocking words. She 
was not angry but, oh! so pained, so surprised. 

“You do not believe God will help me?” she questioned, 
her astonishment audible even in her young voice. 

He shrugged his shoulders. Why cavil at her simple faith or 
give open expression to his thoughts of her belief? It probably 
sufficed for the consolation of her unreasoning soul in its petty, 
self-engrossed channel—why disturb her by his sceptical opinion ? 

Acting upon this thought he answered aloud, carelessly but 
not irreverently : 
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“T know but little of his ways, and I’m sure I hope he may 
befriend you in your distress. You deserve that all would go 
well with you—a good, hard-working little Sennerin, as I’ve no 
doubt you are.” 

“Oh! I’m not good,” she cried hastily, her fair face suf- 
fused with color; “I am often cross and disagreeable, and I even 
grow tired of praying. My mother never does—she is surely 
a saint—but I, though I know God will help me at last, I some- 
times get weary of asking, although he is never weary of listen- 
ing to our prayers.” 

Her pathetic self-reproach and childlike confidence touched 
the young Englishman. His face lost its sarcastic look and 
grew more thoughtful. 

“T almost wish I had your faith, little one,” he said gently, 
after a pause. 

“Do you not believe in God?” 

He shook his head slowly—half doubtfully, half sadly. 

“ And you never pray to him?” 

It seemed as if the child could not realize how he lived 
without belief or prayer, those two necessaries of her life. 

“T have not prayed since I was a little boy. My mother 
died before I was ten years old, and since then I have never 
been inside a church.” 

Her eager questioning had not displeased him, and now he 
found himself telling this little Sennerin something he would 
not confide to most of his world, and she was gazing at him 
with pitying earnestness; not the mildly reproving yet wholly 
condoning looks of the Pharisees for this spoiled, atheistical 
darling of society, but the sincere sorrow of a simple heart for 
one who had fallen away from the straight and narrow path, 
which alone leads to God. 

“TI am sorry for you,” she said at length, in her grave little 
way. 

The young man stared at her in astonishment. She, this 
sad, careworn mountain child, was sorry for him! Pity was the 
last thing Hugh Trafford was in the habit of receiving, and pity 
from such a source! To what was he coming. 

“So you are sorry for me,” he repeated, as soon as he had 
sufficiently controlled his feelings to speak. “Why? Because 1 
have lost faith in God? Well, so far, that has not made me 
an object of pity. I have had most of the things I wanted or 
wished for without calling on his aid—” 

“Oh, do not speak so, sir! It is he who gives all, both 
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the good and the bad. When your day of reckoning comes 
you will feel sorry you did not ask his help or counsel. Even 
before that day a time may come when you will wish you had 
a God to turn to for assistance.” 

Gretel spoke warmly, and her childish warning struck him 
more forcibly than a lecture on theology would have done. 
What truth might there not be in this innocent prophecy? 

“Well, you must pray for me, little one—but only when you 
are not weary, remember—so that if that day comes, and I 
shall invoke God’s help, he may not reject me.” 

He spoke lightly, but there was a vein of earnestness in his 
speech which Gretel was quick to note. His flippancy hurt 
her, for she was powerless to rebut it; yet, with childhood’s un- 
erring instinct, she felt that the flippancy was only skin-deep, 
and that a noble soul lay beneath the careless exterior, only 
awaiting God’s touch to awaken into a new life. 

They had quickened their steps the last few minutes, and a 
turn in the path brought them in sight of an old-fashioned cha- 
let which stood outlined in fantastic beauty against the blue, 
cloudless sky. Gretel pointed to it. 

“There is Kloft’s cottage. Andreas and the gentlemen are 
at the door already. Hasten or they will have started.” 

With a hasty thanks, and slipping a gulden in her hand, 
Hugh Trafford ran down the path to join his friends on their 
chamois hunt, while Gretel toiled upwards to the pasture where 
she had left the dying cow—her gulden tightly clasped in one 
hand and the first prayer for the “ Herr Englander” on her 
lips. 

Two days later a heavy snow-storm swept over the Alps. 
The Sennerinnen drove their cattle hurriedly into shelter; paths, 
precipices, and crevasses were nearly obliterated from even the 
experienced eyes of the Alpine herdswomen. In one of the senn- 
hiitte, crouched close to the small, smoky fire, sat Gretel, her 
hands folded listlessly in her lap; her eyes, with their wistful 
intense look, fixed on the fire. Two or three young Sennerinnen 
sat by the window, knitting and chatting. 

“ This will finish the upper pastures,” remarked one of them 
after a glance at the eddying snow. “As soon as the ground 
clears from this I take my cows home!” 

“And I, too, Annchen!” cried the other; “this will be no 
place for us now the winter has begun.” 

“No, Lizerl,” said the first speaker, ‘“‘ winter has not come 
yet, even if we have a snow-flurry or two; but one can’t 
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be too careful of one’s cattle. How goes it with the sick 
cow, Gretel?” She turned to the little girl with a kindly 
glance. 

“ Better,” answered the little one briefly. 

“ Did you bring her to shelter from the storm?” asked Li- 
zerl garrulously. 

“Should I be sitting here if I had not?” demanded Gretel 
quickly, and no- 
thing more was 
needed. No Sen- 
nerin seeks for 
shelter until her 
herd is safe. 

“ Ah, dear 
heavens, but this 
is a storm!” cried 
another girl, run- 
ning into the cab- 
in, her clothes 
wet through, her 
hands and_ face 
blue from expo- 
sure. “I’m so 
thankful to see a 
fire again!” 

“What brought 
you here, Mina? 
You always take 
refuge in the Isel- 
stein huts.” 

“Ei! children, 
the Iselstein is 
threatened by an 
avalanche. I had 
my cows safe in 
one of the pens 
there, when Kloft’s 
boy ran up and told me they had heard rumblings on the moun- 
tain top and feared an avalanche. His father went up there 
with some Englishmen two days ago, and they fear if he does 
not return soon that he will be surely killed. Well, when I 
heard that I just ran for my herd and hurried them over here. 
Why, Gretel, where are’ you going?”’ 


‘* THROWING OFF HIS MANTLE OF CLOuD.” 
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The little girl, her shawl drawn tightly around her head and 
shoulders, was running towards the door. 

“My cows—I left them in one of the Iselstein pens. I was 
going home to-night and came over this way when the storm 
drove me in here; but I must go back now. Don’t hold me, 
Annchen ; I cannot leave them to be swept away.” 

She sprang forth, heedless of the entreaties of the other 
women, and in another minute was breasting the furious storm, 
which whirled and raged on the bare mountain sides threaten- 
ing to crush the frail child against the pine trunks or bury her 
under the drifting snow. But the small, sure feet never wavered, 
the little slender body swayed with the wind yet never touched 
the trees, and the keen blue eyes, undazzled by the snow, peered 
cautiously at each landmark along the wellknown path. Her 
pale lips moved in incessant prayer, and despite the fury of: the 
storm and the dangers of the way the look of perfect trust 
and confidence in God never left her face. God would not for- 
get her, as she always said in her childish way, and with his 
constant guidance she felt no fear. 

Already she had traversed the boundaries of the Iselstein 
and was rapidly hastening upward by the little church to the 
pen where she had housed the cows. She had put them there 
in the early morning, before starting homewards by a short cut 
over the Altenberg, and now she had come back to save them 
or die in the attempt. 

A moment she paused at the door of the church—only a 
moment to ejaculate “ Maria, hilf mir !’”—when through the howl- 
ings of the gale and the ominous rumblings which echoed from 
the mountain peak came a voice—a voice, faint but distinct, cry- 
ing aloud for help. 

Gretel stood still and listened, her ears strained to their ut- 
most. 

Again the call rang out from the upper region of steep 
precipices and narrow, scanty pastures; fainter this time and 
half-drowned by the storm, but still a human cry. “Help, help!” 

For a second Gretel stood irresolute; should she answer the 
appeal? Death to herself and her cherished cattle was coming 
nearer every minute. All the cows were down from the Alps, 
the hunters had fled before the fall of the avalanche; at best 
it was some stranger, some unknown tourist who called on her 
from the heights of the doomed mountain. Must she risk her 
life and the safety of her herd to bring him the help he sought 
for? 
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It did not take Gretel quite the second to weigh all these 
considerations in the balance and find them wanting. Before 
the third call came she was on her way to the unknown. 

‘““Where are you?” she cried in her clear, loud voice, and 
the far-away muffled tones sounded clearer than before as they 
answered joyfully: “ Here—on a ledge—above a great crevasse.” 
Where had she heard that voice before, with its bad accent but 
grammatical speech? Ah! the young Englishman, who had gone 
with Andreas Kloft the day the cow sickened; she had prayed 
for him since, and was she now to bring him deliverance? God 
grant it! He was not so far off—the crevasse, she knew the 
one he must mean, was not more than a couple of hundred 
yards above the church, and it did not take her long to reach 
the ledge upon which he was standing. She crept cautiously 
but fearlessly along it until she suddenly found herself beside 
the young tourist. He was leaning against the precipice, his 
eyes strained in the direction from whence her voice had 
sounded up to him. 

When he perceived her close beside him he gave a start and 
an exclamation of joy which broke off into a suppressed groan, 
and she noticed that despite the cold the sweat-drops stood on 
his forehead. 

“Little one—is it really you? And so soon—you must 
climb like—” 

She interrupted him at once. 

“What is the matter with you?” 

“TI have broken my arm, I believe,” he answered as careless- 
ly as he could, glancing at his limp coat-sleeve. “I slipped 
over the precipice and landed on this ledge, smashing my arm 
and maybe a rib or two. I was quite unconscious for some 
time from the shock, and when I revived I found myself utter- 
ly alone. Kloft and my companions, I imagine, gave me up for 
lost when I fell over the crevasse ; anyway they must have gone 
on, for I have had no response to my calls until you answered. 
I kept moving along the ledge, but grew so exhausted at last 
that I had to stand still.”’ 

“Can you not walk?” she asked quickly; those awful 
thunders on the summit of the mountain were growing louder; 
she knew the avalanche was not far off. It was death sure and 
fearful to remain on that ledge another quarter of an hour; yet 
if he could not come to the shelter of the church she would 
not leave him to perish alone. 

“Where to?” he asked vaguely. His eyes were clouded 
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and languid, his breath came in gasps, his few words to her 
seemed to have robbed him of his last strength. 

“To the church, it is not far, and—” her voice faltered a 
little—“the avalanche is coming and it will sweep us from 
here.” 

He, too, paused. That deadly languor which was creeping 
over him made even death preferable to exertion. The pain 
was less intense now and the longing for rest irresistible. He 
almost wished he had not called for help, and then his eyes 
met hers, those true, patient eyes, so noble, so unselfish. She 
stood by him calmly, fearlessly ready to lead him to safety or 
face death by his side rather than leave a fellow-creature to 
die alone. He realized then the superior force and truth of 
character in this simple, God-loving child, and, with a mighty 
effort gathering himself together, he signed to her to go on. 
Placing his left hand on her shoulder, he followed her as quick- 
ly as his nervous strength would let him, she supporting him 
with all the ease of a child of labor, until they reached the 
old, snow-wreathed church. Already huge balls of snow and 
splinters of rock had torn by them, the first daring heralds of 
the advancing war. As the doors of the deserted chapel 
closed behind them the tumult on the mountain ceased; the 
heavy clouds were sailing slowly away, and the snow-flakes no 
longer fell; even the rumblings were stilled, and for a moment 
there was peace—that awful, ghastly peace when Nature waits 
with bated breath for the coming of disaster. 

Then a strange darkness, or rather an intense gloom, spread 
over the heavens as, with the roar of a hundred cannon and the 
shrieks of infuriated demons, the avalanche started on its down- 
ward path of ruin and destruction. 

Something stronger than physical pain or weariness kept 
Hugh Trafford near one of the narrow windows, gazing silently 
at the mad, whirling torrent, and as he looked it seemed to 
him as if all his puny beliefs and theories were being swept from 
his soul by the mighty flood surging before him. What was 
man’s logic, after all, against the might and majesty of Him who 
rules the elements? Where was the work of earth strong or 
haughty enough to defy the hand which held weapons such as 
this in its grasp? Above all, who, looking at this wonderful, 
heaving mass of accumulated snow and ice, would dare to doubt 
—as Trafford had until this hour—the existence of a Supreme 
Being, to whom all nature bows in awe and answers to his 
will? 
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Gretel had crept to the altar-rail, trying with her hands 
over her ears to shut out the sounds of the tumult; but Trafford 
never moved from the window. 

Still the avalanche raced on, so near the church that the 
branches of some of the writhing pines brushed the windows as 
they were borne onward in the rushing columns of snow, and 
the loosened fragments of rock threw themselves in mad fury 
against the stout stone walls, only to rebound into the fearful, 
tossing mass and be drawn downwards in the arms of that irre- 
sistible snow-maiden. In less time than it takes to write it, all 
was over; faint thunders still resounded upwards, while the tor- 
rent seethed around the base of the mountain, heaping and 
tumbling over itself ere it subsided into the narrow valley—its 
rage spent, its might exhausted—a gigantic, unsightly snow-heap 
from whence protruded huge broken stones and battered pine 
trunks. 

Ere the last echoes of the dying storm ceased Gretel felt 
some one kneel beside her, and raising her head, perceived the 
form of her companion. His face was hidden by his left hand 
and his body leaned heavily against the altar-rail, but in spite 
of pain and languor he had come to make his peace with God. 

Half an hour slipped by, but he did not move; Gretel stole 
softly to the door and looked around her. On the right of the 
church, as far as the eye could reach, the mountain side lay 
bare and desolate—the path of the avalanche had been truly 
one of annihilation; on the left, the side nearer the village, the 
damage had been slight. A few stray boulders or uprooted 
trees lay here and there on the path, but they were no obsta- 
cles to a descent to Altenstiel. In the west the sky had grown 
clearer, a faint line of amber light gleamed from behind the far- 
away Alpine peaks. Gretel glanced up to the snowy heights 
above her, where the walls of the pen wherein she had stabled 
her cattle gleamed yellow in the dull sunset glow. They were 
safe, thank God!—the storm had swept by, leaving them un- 
harmed. Oh! how thankful she was to him for his care to-day. 

A voice called from the interior of the church, and in an- 
other minute Trafford came out to her; very worn and weak 
he looked, but there was a light in his eyes which completely 
dominated the expression of suffering and weariness on his face. 
He took her hand gently in his left palm. 

“T want to thank you now, Gretel,” he said in quiet, sub- 
dued tones, “for what you have done for me. In the terror of 
our race before the avalanche I could not speak, but now—now 
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1 will try to tell you, as far as words go, how deeply, heartily 
grateful I am to you. Not only did you risk your life to save 
mine, but—I saw it in your eyes—if I had given way to my 
pain and languor on the ledge you would have stayed and died 
too rather than leave me to meet death alone. O Gretel! if 
only my words were not cold and formal; but my tongue-is so 
unfamiliar with your language that—”’ 

“QO sir!” interrupted the little Sennerin hastily, “ you must 
not speak of it. I did nothing—nothing. It was God who sent 
me in time to hear your voice.” 

“Ay, Gretel, that is it! God sent you to save me; that 
same God I have neglected and forgotten since my boyhood 
did not forget me in my peril. Do you remember telling me I 
might one day long for some one to turn to for a helping hand 
and then regret my unfaith? How soon that day came! Yet 
as I stood maimed and helpless on that precipice, in the line 
of the coming disaster, I thought of your words, I yearned for 
some of your faith and confidence. Even as I stood waiting 
for my end, hopeless, despairing, a flash of memory brought to 
my mind the teachings of my youth. I remembered that God 
was merciful and forgiving, and that no repentant sinner need 
fear to cast himself before the throne of charity. And then I 
prayed—for the first time in how many years!” 

“And yet God answered you?” 

The bright eyes were fixed on him with such joyful cer- 
tainty—had she not been herself God’s messenger ? 

“Yes! He answered me through you,” replied Trafford 
gravely. “It was the turning point in my existence; I had 
just entreated for another chance, a few years more of life, and 
I would turn to the right and go forward in the way my mother 
had taught me. It was not that I feared death, but I dreaded 
to meet my God. In a moment of awful agony and suspense 
life seems but a small thing; it is death, or rather what lies be- 
yond death, which makes one cower and tremble. Well, just as 
I was yielding to despair, you came—a veritable answer to my 
prayer—and, in leading me back to life, you gave me anew the 
jewel of faith I lost so long ago. God grant I nevermore may 
forfeit it!” 

“Amen!” said Gretel, with shining eyes. “I will always 
pray for you, Herr Englander.” 


Three weeks later Trafford left for England. His arm, thanks 
to the unremitting care of the Alpine doctor—who had earned 
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more in those three weeks than he would in three years among 
the mountaineers—was nearly well, but still in a sling. His ac- 
cident and rescue by Gretel were the talk of the village for 
many a day, and the fact of his making extravagant purchases 
of lace and attending Mass the last Sunday before his depar- 
ture singled him out as a prince among British tourists. 

Before leaving he called to bid Gretel good-by and, notwith- 
standing his having bought more lace from her mother than 
that good woman dreamed of selling in ten years, he left be- 
hind on the little deal table a check for one hundred florins, 
with a short note for Gretel. ‘As a token of gratitude for your 
bravery,” it ran, “in saving me on the Iselstein, and as a re- 
membrance of your promise to pray for my perseverance in 
the new life which awoke in my soul.” 


“It might be assumed as a matter of course,” remarked Dr. 
Redfern, “that a sojourn amidst those mountain regions dis- 
poses the mind toward devotion. The effect of such sublime 
scenery must be irresistible, even upon the most atheistically 
inclined.” 

“The assumption would be fallacious, like many others,” re- 
joined M. de Brissac. ‘Distinguished infidels have written their 


names in the books of this hospice as well as distinguished be- 
lievers. You will find there, as well as the name of Dante, the 
great Christian poet, the signature of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
Many eminent geologists come to live in the Alps to study their 
favorite science; and these savaus are mostly of the pronounced 
agnostic school.” 

“True,” remarked the lay brother, “and there is a very good 
instance just to hand. There is one Professor Tyndall, a distin- 
guished savant, I hear. He lives for a considerable time in the 
Alps every year, and he, I am told, is a devout agnostic. It is 
a strange result of scientific knowledge that it makes a man un- 
able to see what the most ignorant peasant of the hills can see 
—the hand of the Almighty in the magnificent mountains and 
lovely valleys of the Alps.” 

“The peasantry all around are very devout, I believe,” re- 
marked Mrs. Redfern. “I have been told that these hills are 
full of legends of marvellous interpositions of Providence, in 
cases where death and destruction appeared to be inevitable.” 

“That is so, madame,” answered M. de Brissac. “I have 
spent a good many years, off and on, amongst them, and I 
know they are as firmly convinced of such interposition at times 
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as they are of their own existence. Here is one of the stories 
of this kind, which is most generally believed in all about the 
village of St. Remy:” 


THE LITTLE CRIPPLE OF THE SIMPLON. 


A red light is burning dimly in the window of a poor hut 
almost buried beneath the snow. The bitter cold and intense 
darkness, unrelieved by even the pale rays of a winter moon, in- 
spire only fear and dread in the heart of the lonely watcher 
within the wretched abode. In such depths of sadness and de- 
spair is that weary watcher, it would seem as though angel tid- 
ings would indeed be necessary to warm a heart so chilled with 
even a faint gleam of hope—and love, I was about to add, 
but love is there—maternal love, which eighteen hundred years 
ago that night found its completion and fullest benediction in 
the heart of the lowly Mother of Bethlehem. 

Within the gloomiest recess of the hut, on a bed of straw, 
lies a boy about seven years of age. The sunken cheeks and 
emaciated form speak eloquently a pathetic tale of poverty and 
sickness, but the patient expression in the little face tells a 
story too—the story of suffering patiently endured. He has 
been a cripple since earliest infancy, and the daily inability to 
give him the necessary care, the constant vision of her child’s 
suffering, seem to Margaret a burden almost too great to bear. 
The boy has been sleeping heavily, but wakens now and mur- 
murs something about “ father.” 

“What is it, my little Jean?” the mother asks, bending 
lovingly over him. 

“ Has father come back yet?” 

“No, dear, but he will soon. Try to sleep until he comes.” 
She speaks cheerfully, but is growing momentarily more anxious. 

Early that morning her husband had started on a five-mile 
walk to the nearest village to sell, if possible, the needle-work 
which is their only means of sustenance, and so procure food 
at least for the boy, who is daily becoming weaker from lack 
of nourishment. 

“JT will try again to find work,” he said to his wife upon 
leaving; “but in vain I fear, for workmen are being discharged 
rather than employed in these hard times.” 

It was not snowing when he started, and if all had gone 
well he should have reached home (if so poor a habitation can 
be called by that dear name) by three o’clock at the latest, and 
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now it is eight, and the 
storm which has arisen 
suddenly is increasing in 
violence every moment. 

Margaret goes to the 
window, tries to make 
the light burn more 
brightly, then turns with 
a dreary sense of utter 
helplessness, takes up her 
knitting, and resumes her 
watch by the little suf- 
ferer. She bends lower 
than is necessary over 
the work to hide her 
face as much as possible 
from the watchful gaze 
of the child, fearing it 
may betray the anxiety 
she is struggling bravely 
to conceal. The boy is 
always quick to detect 
the slightest change in 
the beloved countenance 
of his mother. The pre- 
caution is unnecessary, 
however, for to-night the 
earnest eyes are not rest- 
ing upon her, but are 
raised upward with an ex- 
pression of deep thought 
not unmingled with 
brightness. 

“What is my darling 
thinking of so deeply?” 
Margaret asks _present- 
ly, becoming conscious 
of the child’s abstrac- 
tion. 

“T am thinking about 
the Baby on the straw 
the old priest told us 
about that day.” 
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“What priest? what day?” she asks wonderingly. 

“Oh! don’t you remember,” the little fellow replies, an ex- 
pression of disappointment crossing his face—“ don’t you remem- 
ber the old man who came to see us last winter, and said he 
was a priest, and told us all about a little Baby in a stable, and 
how,” the child continues eagerly, “the Baby was really God, 
who made the mountains and the trees, and that it was all for 
me, mother, to show me that he loved me though I am so 
little and can’t walk?” 

“T would not think too much about it, dear; try to sleep 
again,” his mother answers gently, fearing the effect of too 
much thought upon the little brain, and noting how the pale 
cheeks have flushed with excitement and the effort of speaking. 

“If I could dream again of the Christ-Child I would like to 
sleep; I thought I saw him when I slept that time, and he 
looked so beautiful that I asked him please to come back to 
earth again and come to see me, and I am sure he will, moth- 
er,” he adds confidently. 

“Yes, yes, dear!” she answers again, soothingly; ‘but rest 
now like a good boy, won’t you?” 

“Is he growing delirious?” Margaret asks herself anxiously. 
She remembers clearly now the incident to which he alludes. 
A year ago a venerable old priest had stopped at the hut, and 
craved permission to come in and rest awhile. 

“T have been walking much,” he said, “and still have some 
distance to go, though already fatigued.” 

“You are welcome,” the woman replied hospitably, agreea- 
bly impressed by the kindly appearance of the old man, who 
entered, glad to stop for a time in however poor an abode. 
He had shown much sympathy and interest in the little cripple, 
and upon leaving expressed regret that, being a stranger in that 
part of the country, he might never see them again. 

Margaret soon forgot the incident; not so little Jean, 
whose childish heart and mind had been deeply touched by the 
beautiful story of Bethlehem. With the unquestioning faith of 
a child—a faith so pleasing to the Most High that he bids us, 
his older children, to imitate it—he had accepted the sweet 
truths, and ever since tried to be patient “like the dear Baby 
in the manger,” he thought in his simple way, “who came to 
lead me to a beautiful place called heaven, where I sha’n’t be 
sick any more.” He had, however, said nothing to his mother 
after the first day or two, feeling perhaps, with the instinctive 
perception which even very young children seem to possess, 
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that she did not quite believe the beautiful tale. Poor Mar- 
garet! she has had so hard a life, so little instruction in reli- 
gious truth, it is scarcely surprising she has grown sceptical and 
embittered ; and yet as she gazes upon the grand scenery by 
which she is unceasingly surrounded she often feels that there 
must exist an all-wise, all-merciful Creator. She is naturally of 
a thoughtful disposition, and in her many lonely walks during 
the pleasant months of the year Nature, so austere in her 
Alpine grandeur and yet so caressing in the pretty rural scenes 
which adorn the pass, fills her soul with loving, half-defined 
whispers of the divine Maker, and enables her to take up her 
daily life strengthened and comforted. But to-night she seems 
beyond the power of any comfort. Suppose her husband never 
returns p—many perish in the deep snow during the winter there 
—and little Jean! may he not die from want of food? 

“OQ my God!” she exclaims, falling upon her knees, forget- 
ful of everything as the agony of these thoughts overpowers 
her, “if you do exist, reveal yourself to me, your desolate 
creature, this night; bring back my husband, spare me my child.” 
Almost as she prays a faint cry is heard, followed by a gentle 
knock at the door. Margaret hears both, but at first thinks it 
must be imagination; but no, cry and knock are both repeated, 
and she now springs to her feet with joy. May it not be her 
husband? But the joy dies away, giving place to wonder, as 
she opens the door and beholds standing upon the threshold a 
Boy about twelve years of age. ‘Will you give me shelter to- 
night ?’’ asks a sweet voice in pleading accents. He looks very 
pale as he stands there, framed in by the darkness of the 
stormy night, and the woman instinctively throws the door 
wide open and bids him enter. 

Slowly the Child Visitor obeys her, and she pours some water 
into a broken glass and turns to offer him the refreshment 
which, poor though it is, is all she has—but lo! the Boy, who 
in the uncertain light had looked faint and weak, is standing in 
the centre of the dimly-lighted room in an attitude of mingled 
command and entreaty; the light brown hair is tossed back 
from a brow low and dazzlingly white, the features chiselled as 
marble, while the whole countenance is illumined by an expres- 
sion of such purity and calm that Margaret’s heart grows 
hushed and reverent. ‘“ Not even a drop of cold water given 
in My Name shall go unrewarded.”’ Clearly, sweetly, the words 
fall upon her wondering ear, and almost unconsciously she 
kneels. Zhen he smiles, and the poor abode, so dark and dreary 
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before, is filled with a radiance which envelops in its glory 
Margaret and little Jean, who lies gazing at the unbidden 
Guest with eyes in whose clear depths shines a look of recogni- 
tion and of awe. 

“T thought you would come,” he murmurs softly. 

“Yes, my little one; no one ever seeks Me and does not find 
Me, and I have come to comfort you to-night because you be- 
lieved I would”; and then resting his hand caressingly upon the 
wasted one of the little cripple, in words so simple that even 
he could understand, yet with majesty unspeakable, the Christ- 
Child tells the story of his unrequited love for men. The 
cattle-shed with all its poor surroundings seems to rise visibly 
before them as he speaks; they see the stable, the darkness, the 
shivering Babe, whose unearthly beauty is thrown into relief by 
the light of Joseph’s lantern that illumines softly the gentle 
face of the Virgin Mother as she kneels in lowly adoration 
before her Almighty Little One. Margaret, as she listens, feels 
that the mystery of sin and its atonement is at last made clear, 
and realizes how the rays of a love that is divine shines upon 
human suffering in its every form, giving to the soul that 
patiently endures a reward even here, in the “ peace which sur. 
passeth all understanding.” The voice ceases, and the Speaker, 
bending, imprints a kiss upon the tiny face on its hard pillow. 
“T will come again, my little child,” he whispers tenderly, and 
then, gliding past Margaret, vanishes as unexpectedly as he had 
appeared. 

Scarcely had the door closed, when it is pushed vigorously 
open and an old man with long white beard and merry eyes 
enters hastily. “I know you will bid me welcome, my good 
woman,” he—says cheerily, “for, like the angels of old, I bring 
you glad tidings—your husband is safely housed in the hospice 
three miles from here.” 

“Thank God!” murmurs the wife. “O sir!’ she continues, 
“such wonderful things are happening to-night, I tremble lest I 
wake and find them only a dream.” Then in as few words as 
possible she tells him of their celestial Visitor. 

The old priest’s face grows very thoughtful as he listens. 
“Can it be that the Christ-Child has really visited this humble 
home this Christmas-eve?” “It may be,” he thinks; “God is 
omnipotent and reveals himself often to little ones in ways un- 
guessed by men”; and as he sees the light and peace in the 
childish face—a light not unreflected in Margaret’s own homely 
countenance—he feels it must be true, and that the shadow of 
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that Heavenly Presence is still resting upon them both. “ The 
Christ-Child has indeed been with you,” he says solemnly; “ may 
his benediction rest with you for ever.’’ There is a pause of 
some minutes, and then the old man exclaims: “But come, 
Margaret; your husband awaits you with impatience.” 

“But Jean?” objects the woman. 

“Oh! he will be all right; the storm has abated and I have 
plenty of warm coverings.” So saying he takes the child up in 
his arms, wraps him in blankets, and in another moment they 
are speeding over the road, the sleigh-bells tinkling merrily in 
the frosty air. On their way the monk tells Margaret how 
that night, when out on his accustomed mission, the dogs had 
darted some distance from him, but soon came bounding back 
barking and wagging their tails in greatest excitement. 

“TI knew what that meant, didn’t I, old fellow,” he says, 
patting the shaggy head of the huge beast that, big as he is, 
nestles comfortably at his feet and blinks a sleepy rejoinder 
with affectionate eyes. “In a few minutes,” he continues, “the 
faithful creatures led me to a man lying almost buried beneath 
the snow; not seriously hurt, however,” he hastily adds, noticing 
Margaret’s alarmed expression, “only stunned and chilled; by 
the time we reached the hospice he was able, though faint, to 
tell me who he was, and of you, my good woman, and the 
little son.” 

At that moment a vision of a large square, white building rises 
before them. The hospice !—what memories of heroism and self- 
sacrifice are evoked by the mere name! How many distressed 
creatures have found comfort and shelter within that abode, 
standing in majestic solitude upon the highest, bleakest point of 
the gigantic pass. For nine months of the year the cold and 
dreariness are intense ; but, however fiercely the elements may 
rage, the monks go daily out upon their perilous mission of 
charity. Hearts warmed by the fire of divine love rise superior 
to personal discomfort and danger. These noble men _ lead 
cheerfully their lives of constant self-sacrifice, content to re- 
ceive their reward only from Him whose divine example has 
proved so eloquently that ‘Greater love than this no man 
hath, that he lay down his life for his friend.” 

“ Ah! here we are,” exclaims the monk, as they reach the 
house, a flood of light streaming through the doors open wide 
to receive them, and in another moment the mother, with the 
boy in her arms, is standing in the midst of a group of kindly 
faces, that cluster round eager to bid them welcome. Very 
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tenderly the little cripple is laid upon a sofa in the large, old- 
fashioned hall, and while Margaret joins her husband in an 
upper room, the monks warm Jean’s little feet and hands and 
give him the nourishment he needs so much. 

“Oh,” the little fellow murmurs happily, “I think the 
Christ-Child must have sent me here to-night.” 

“Would you like to see the image of the Christ-child before 
you sleep?” asks the kindly monk, who, receiving an answer in 
the affirmative, once more takes the tiny form in his arms and 
carries it into the chapel. 

It is almost time for the midnight Mass; the organ is play- 


THE TUMULT ON THE MOUNTAIN SIDE CEASED, 


ing softly the Christmas carol. The chapel is filled with radiant 
light, and fragrant with holly and evergreen, and there, in a 
corner of the holy place, little Jean sees the dear story of 
Bethlehem faithfully represented—there is the stable, the man- 
ger, the Mother, and the venerable Joseph, but above all the 
infant Saviour—each lovingly, if imperfectly, portrayed. And as 
Margaret silently joins her child and kneels before the crib it 
seems as though the Divine Babe stretches his little arms out 
in a special welcome to them, and that the angels chant now, as 
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long ago, ‘“‘ Glory to God in the highest; on earth peace to men 
of good will.” 

Just a year from that night the Christ-Child fulfils his prom- 
ise to return; but only the little cripple sees him this Christ- 
mas eve, and when the heavenly Guest vanishes this time he 
carries something in his arms, something so pure and bright 
that the angels are glad to welcome it into heaven—the soul of 
little Jean. 


“IT do not at all wonder,” remarked Mrs. Redfern, “that the 
imagination easily lends itself to the romantic and the super- 
natural in these wild mountains. There seems to me something 
spectral at times in the towering crags half-veiled in mist, and 
showing their ghostly heads, in whose seams your fancy traces 
out rude features, above a belt of cloud. These heads and 
busts seem at such times to float upon nothing.” 

“T have heard of castles in the air,’’ said M. de Brissac, 
“but I often thought I realized them when looking at some of 
the buildings perched upon the summits of the crags in these 
valleys, at many points.” 

“There is a very remarkable specimen of that sort of airy 
fortress on the road up from Aosta,” said Dr. Redfern. ‘ We 
passed it as we came up yesterday. The guide-books call it 
Fort Bard, and say it was battered down by Napoleon’s guns 
during his dash down upon Marengo.” 

“Yes, that is true,” replied M. de Brissac. “It was a for- 
tress one, looking at it from the road, might deem impregna- 
ble. The Austrians held it then, and it checked the First 
Consul’s advance for a considerable time. But our soldiers 
soon found there are crags higher than Fort Bard, and not very 
far from it, and they got up on them and dragged a cannon 
with them. With this they soon silenced Fort Bard, because it 
could not fire up in return.” 

“TI never could bear those Austrians,’ said Mrs. Redfern, 
“because of the part they played in the dismemberment of 
Poland. My sympathies are always with that unhappy country, 
which is not strange for an American woman. The Poles played 
a gallant part in the liberation of our country, and we are not 
ever likely to forget it. There is, besides, another reason why 
I am interested in that noble nation, and as we are in the 
story-telling humor perhaps I had better let you hear it.” 
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AGLAE LEVONOWSKI. 


The usual exchange of question and answer incidental to that 
trying ordeal, engaging a new servant, had been gone through. 
But, as Mrs. Arlworth rose to intimate the conclusion of the 
audience, she bethought herself of an important omission which 
she repaired by the question, “I had almost forgotten to ask, 
what is your name?” 

“ Aglae Levonowski, madame.” 

“What an extraordinary name! But you are a Pole, of 
course, and Polish names have always an odd sound in Yan- 
kee ears. Were you born in America?” 

“T have been but one year in this country, madame. We 
were unfortunate in our own land, and my father and I—the 
rest are with Christ—came to America a twelvemonth ago. My 
father’s health failed here and his spirit was broken. He could 
get no work to do, and four weeks ago he died. Now I am all 
alone. My father’s little store of money is all gone and I can- 
not content myself to remain idle any longer, a burden to the 
faithful friends who cared for me in my trouble and who are 
almost so poor as myself.” 

Her voice was tremulous but sweet and refined. It was 
manifestly an effort for her to speak of her grief. The kind- 
hearted woman watching her felt a touch of motherly pity as 
she listened. 

“Is there nothing else that you can do? You speak like 
an educated person. Besides, you look very young.” 

“ Alas, madame! what shall I do? It is true I have had 
good training. In my childhood the best masters were given 
me. But is not America filled with teachers of the piano 
and the languages? and without influence, where shall I get 
pupils? My Polish friends are only very poor people. They 
could not help me at all. A long while I have thought, and at 
last I decide; my best gift it is the household management my 
mother—who is with the saints—taught me long ago. And I 
do not fear, madame, but that I can do these things to your 
liking. I have not forgotten what my mother taught me, and I 
will try hard to please you, for your face is kind, madame. 
And for my age—I ask your pardon for neglecting your question 
so long—I am -not young; I am twenty.” 

Mrs. Arlworth smiled and replied, “I feel sure we will get 
on well together. You will come to-morrow, then, Aglae? 
Good morning.” 
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“Good morning, madame. In my country we say—but you 
would not know the Polish, and in English it means ‘Good 
morning ; God is good.’” 

For fully ten minutes Mrs. Arlworth remained at the draw- 
ing-room window, watching with a puzzled smile the retreating 
figure of her new cook. Long after she was out of sight the 
lady was still abstractedly gazing before her. 

Her reflections found voice later in the day when she com- 
municated to her husband, at dinner, the morning’s interview 
and ended her narrative with the remark: “She is the most re- 
markable-looking cook I have ever seen. It would not surprise 
me, John, if she turned out to be a countess in disguise.” 

“Or an adventuress,” interposed the listening John. 

“That is impossible. You will say so when you have seen 
her. But it is precisely like a man, and a lawyer, to suppose 
the worst of every one!” 

“Very true, my dear. It is also very like a woman to give 
sympathy first place and capability second. How do you know 
that your Polish cook, of the unutterable name, can cook? That 
question would be, I confess, of prime interest to a mere man.” 

“T know all about her cooking,” was the dignified response. 
But Mrs. Arlworth’s heart sank with the certainty that she knew 
nothing whatever on the subject beyond the Pole’s confident as- 
sertion. During the rest of the day she was tormented at intervals 
by the thought that Aglae might prove an impostor or an in- 
capable, or—saddest reflection of all, and from long experience 
she knew it the most probable—she might never appear again. 

Early the next morning her fears were set at rest by the 
appearance of the new cook and all her possessions. An ex- 
cellent dinner manifested her possession of that subtle gift—I 
know not if it be a sixth sense or an infusion of genius—of 
fascinating the most d/asé palate. 

Mr. Arlworth tasted and deliberated; tasted again, and then 
made his decision known. 

“Your new cook, my dear, would have been a chef had she 
been born a man. Destiny has been too much for her. A wo- 
man may become, nowadays, a doctor or a lawyer, or even a 
stock-broker; but leap the barrier that nature has erected be- 
tween the cook and the chef—she cannot. However, as a cook, 
your ‘Owski ’—I sha’n’t attempt to struggle with any other por- 
tion of her cognomen—is not to be beaten—that is to say, if 
this dinner be her regular gait. It may be a mere spurt for a 
starter, you know.” 
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As time passed Mr. Arlworth discovered that Aglae—or, as 
he preferred to call her, Owski—kept the pace her first dinner 
had instituted. At the end of a week he delivered the follow- 
ing encomium, as he liberally helped himself a second time to 
the mayonnaise: “It is the first time in all my long experience 


SO SN 


FROM THE MELTING SNOWS ABOVE. 


of living and dining, in all my search through the maze of 
would-be mayonnaise for the genuine article, that I have found 
it—prepared by a woman. I would venture the assertion without 
fear of contradiction, my dear, even were you not the most 
amiable of women, that your Owski is absolutely the only dame 
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or damsel in the United States whose soul is alive to, whose 
intellect has grasped, and whose hands have prepared—real 
mayonnaise. Your Owski, my love, is a Polish Koh-i-noor.” 

“And you are the Koh-i-noor of absurd men,” was the an- 
swer. “One would positively doubt, John, that this is your 
forty-fifth birthday.” 

“One would indeed,” he answered with a tremendous sigh, 
“except that the top of one’s head is not apt to become a 
polished ivory mirror at a more tender age.” 

While this and many similar snatches of talk took place in 
the dining-room or other family haunts, Aglae Levonowski was 
industriously at work in the kitchen. Noiselessly and skilfully 
she went about her work, as much a marvel to her fellow- 
servants as to her mistress, with the difference that, while one 
respected what was so unlike the ordinary look and manner 
and ability of her class, the others jeered at and were unfriend- 
ly to what was incomprehensible to them. Aglae, however, 
paid little attention to whatever treatment was accorded her, 
although her manner to her mistress was invariably grateful and 
respectful. No more of her story had she ever told, though 
Mrs. Arlworth had tried occasionally to win her confidence. 

As time went on that lady became more and more con- 
vinced that her “ Polish Koh-i-noor” had fallen from a rich 
and appropriate setting. She felt an occasional flick of trouble 
at the thought of the monotonous and unbefitting outlook 
before Aglae, but this feeling was generally allayed by the 
comforting reflection that her own worries anent the house- 
keeper’s problem of problems, the servant question, were at an 
end. The possession of Aglae gave peace to her mind, placid- 
ity to her thoughts, leisure to her pursuits, and flesh to her 
bones. Had the Pole known her value, she would have raised 
her wages, or, being of nobler bent, have congratulated herself 
that she had been able to do good to her kind mistress. 
Such a thought would have, perhaps, sent a darker glow to the 
girl’s soft hazel eyes, eyes that were sometimes amber and some- 
times olive and sometimes a dark brown. 

Taller than most of her countrywomen was Aglae; taller 
and not so thick-set, carrying her head with the superb dignity 
that belongs, proverbially, to the duchess, and that falls now and 
then, so contrary is nature, to the portion of the peasant. 
Her hair was a light gold, with a waviness through it that no 
brushing could quite subdue. Her complexion was the pale 
olive that is not uncommon among the Poles, and her mouth 
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and chin were beautifully moulded, firm but touched with 
melancholy. Her hands were well-shaped, and, more extraordin- 
ary, well cared for, in ‘spite of the inevitable marks of hard 
work upon them. 

Such was Aglae Levonowski as she sat one day, about two 
years after her coming to Mrs. Arlworth’s house, in a comfort- 
able wooden rocker at the kitchen window. It was one of her 
rare moments of rest, and she looked the image of comfort as 
she rocked to and fro and looked out of the open window. But 
one looking closely at her would have noticed that her mouth 
drooped more sadly than usual, and there was the softness of 
unshed tears in her eyes. 

The same afternoon Mrs. Arlworth sat on her veranda 
reading. That is to say, a book was in her lap, a pile of news- 
papers and magazines on a little table beside her, but the 
book was closed, the periodicals uncut. Mrs. Arlworth had 
given herself up to an hour’s dreamy, indolent enjoyment of 
the exquisite September day. 

“What is the charm of such a day as this?” she thought. 
“Is it that one seems to penetrate the joy of life to the very 
core, or that its illusiveness pervades one’s soul?” 

Before she had answered the query to her own satisfaction, 
a voice broke in upon her reverie. 

“Pardon me, madame, for disturbing you, but I wish to 
ask—” 

At this point she aroused herself from her dreaming and 
turned her eyes and attention to the man before her. He was 
a foreigner undoubtedly. His appearance as well as his accent 
told that. He was handsome, too, and evidently a gentleman. 
His age might have been twenty-five or thirty. While she 
took this rapid observation of his appearance he continued: 
“TI wish to ask if a young lady resides here called Aglae 
Levonowski ?” 

His voice was low and rapid. The last words were full of 
suppressed excitement, which communicated itself at once, by 
some strange trick of sympathy, not untouched with curiosity, 
to Mrs. Arlworth. She rose as she answered: “ Aglae Levon- 
owski does live here. You wish to see her?” 

“Tf madame will be so kind.” 

“T will tell her. Come into the house, please.” 

She left him seated in the hall and went in search of Aglae. 
As she reached the kitchen it occurred to her she had ne- 
glected to ask his name. At the same time she decided to ask 
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Aglae no questions. The girl was still seated in the old 
wooden rocker, and so intently was she gazing through the 
window, and many a mile beyond, that she did not hear the 
door turn nor her mistress’s step upon the floor. 

A moment Mrs. Arlworth stood regarding her. Then she 
said softly: “ Aglae, wake up! I have some news for you. 
There is a visitor to see you. You will find him in the hall, 
but you will be able to talk more comfortably together in the 
dining-room, perhaps.” 

Aglae started to her feet. A wave of color rushed over her 
face, then receded, leaving her unusually pale. 

Mrs. Arlworth did not wait to hear her murmured thanks. 
As she reached the veranda, she heard Aglae walk swiftly into 
the hall and then she heard a low cry. After that silence. 
She did her best for the next half-hour to banish the occurrence 
from her mind and interest herself in her book. 

At the end of that time the hall door opened and Aglae and 
her visitor stood before her, hand-in-hand. 

““Madame,” said the girl—was it the September sunshine 
that kindled cheek and eye as she spoke?—‘ will you permit 
me to present to you Stanislaus Krakowski, my betrothed?” 

Mrs. Arlworth’s inward vision showed her the image of her- 
self without Aglae as the St. Zita of her kitchen. A weary, 
nerve-worn victim of intelligence offices, trial weeks of incompe- 
tent girls, unsuccessful attempts at teaching, with fingers cut, 
bruised, and burned—the invariable accompaniment of amateur 
cooking—thus she beheld herself, while outwardly her attention 
was entirely absorbed in the two people before her. 

As Aglae spoke Mrs. Arlworth rose from her chair and, ex- 
tending her hand to the young man, who took it with a very 
low bow, said: “Mr. Krakowski, I congratulate you very 
sincerely. I have good reason to know what a treasure you 
have won in Aglae. Do your best to make her happy. And, 
Aglae, what shall I say to you? I think,” glancing at the girl’s 
happy face, “that I may safely congratulate you also. And now 
sit down and tell me all about it.” 

There was a moment’s pause, during which one glanced at 
the other. Finally Aglae began: “You are very kind, madame, 
and, indeed, I understand that it is right for me to tell you 
somewhat more of the circumstances of my life before it hap- 
pened that I came into your good house. 

“In my childhood my father was the possessor of large es- 
tates near Warsaw, which even then, owing to repeated govern- 
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ment seizures, had considerably dwindled from the original lands 
belonging for many generations to the family of Levonowski. 
In my sixteenth year came the first sorrow—the death of my 
dear mother. After that trouble knocked continually at our 
door. My little sisters, Olga and Maria, followed my mother. 
Sergius only, the oldest, and I were left with my father. Mer- 
cifully the first sharpness of our grief wore itself away. Then 
came an interval of peace, so serene that even yet it is sweet to 
look back upon. At that time it was that—” 

Seeing that she hesitated blushingly, Stanislaus, glancing at 
her with a look full of tenderness and pride, took up her words. 

“It was then, madame, that the Countess Aglae Levonowski 
did me the great honor of promising to become my wife.” 

Mrs. Arlworth remembered, with a feeling of pardonable ex- 
ultation, her first surmise concerning her Polish cook. The re- 
membrance imparted a more benevolent sweetness to the smile 
with which she regarded the look exchanged between the lovers. 

“T was then eighteen,” Aglae went on. “The interval of 
peace, alas! was not of long duration. In a few weeks an in- 
surrection, which had been plotting for some time, broke out. 
It was headed by my father and Count Paul Krakowski, the 
father of Stanislaus. Sergius and Stanislaus, too, were among 
the leaders. It was a mad attempt. It is only the intense and 
despairing love of my countrymen for the land they still, un- 
reasoningly, call their country, that gives the faintest excuse for 
such recklessness. 

“To finish my story, madame. The insurrection ended as 
every similar attempt for Poland has done. In a fortnight the 
peasants, of whom the band was mostly composed, were killed 
or imprisonec My brave brother fell, shot through the heart. 
My father was wounded; Count Paul Krakowski was taken pris- 
oner, and—”’ 

“Do not fear to say it, Aglae,” interposed Krakowski, 
with pale face and blazing eyes. “His life was the forfeit, 
madame, for his love of Poland. The last acre of our estates 
was confiscated. The old Count Levonowski and myself were 
reduced to beggary, to accepting the charity of the peasants 
who had refused to join us, and who gave us food and shelter 
until we could safely leave the country. O Aglae!” he cried 
passionately, “‘ shall I ever forget the agony of the moment when 
I bade you farewell, and gave my word of honor to your father 
that I would not claim your promise until I could offer you 
comfort and independence?” 
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Aglae’s hand closed tenderly over his, and there were tears 
in her eyes and his as they looked at each other. 

After a slight pause, she continued: “When my father had 
recovered sufficiently and could safely venture to leave his 
hiding-place, we made our way to America. When we left our 
home I took with me my mother’s jewel-casket. It was by the 
sale of its contents that we contrived to reach America and 
live here until my father’s death. After that I found employ- 
ment and a good home with you, madame. And there is no 
more to tell, for Stanislaus has come to seek me.’ 

“TI thank you, madame, for the kindness Aglae has received 
in your home. She has not told you, because she has not yet 
heard, by what blessing of heaven I am enabled at last to 
claim her without violating the promise I make to her father. 
In one word it is told. Luck, if you will—Providence, I prefer. 
Enough that from the ends of the earth—so should I call the 
diamond-fields of Africa, where the never-to-be-forgotten kind- 
ness of a friend enabled me to settle and invest—I have brought 
a modest fortune. I have worked hard and suffered much, but 
my reward is exceedingly great.” 

And as Mrs. Arlworth observed the smile that illuminated 
Aglae’s face she heartily agreed with the close of his speech. 

“T hope, dear madame,” the Pole continued, “you will not 
think me unreasonable if I am in haste—as only those can be 
who have loved and waited as we have—to claim my reward. 
In one week, I have told Aglae, she must be my wife.” 

As Mrs. Arlworth could interpose no reasonable objection to 
this arrangement, the wedding took place the following week. 

Never, they say, before or since, has there knelt in St. 
Adelbert’s Church—that edifice which, erected by the poor Poles 
of one of our large American cities, almost vies with some of 
the old world cathedrals—so beautiful a bride. 

In accordance with the Polish custom, the ceremony was. 
followed by a drive around the city, in which all the wedding 
guests participated, after which Stanislaus and Aglae, blissfully 
certain that they had well earned an extended holiday, departed 
on the conventional wedding journey. On their return they 
decided to remain in the city where Aglae had spent such lonely 
and laborious but peaceful years. Krakowski built a fine house 
in the Polish settlement, where Aglae soon came to be known and 
loved as the ministering angel to all who were sick or sorrowful. 


“ Almost as romantic a story as that of ‘The Bohemian Girl,’” 
remarked Dr. Redfern. ‘ But the fact is that the imagination of 
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poet or novelist never conceived of situations in romance half 
so wonderful as many things which happen under our own eyes 
almost every day. But what on earth can be going on outside?” 

A faint shriek outside the door, followed by a succession of 
hoarse shouts of delight in a man’s voice, and then a sound of 
mingled sobbing and laughter, was the tumult which called forth 
this exclamation. Gervase rose hastily and opened the door. 
The others rose also and followed at a little distance. 

“Ha, Bruno!” called Gervase, as several large dogs came 
bounding into the room, “what has happened with you? You 
have found somebody in the Pass.” 

The tinkling of bells was heard, and Gervase, looking out, 
saw his comrade assisting a woman from the back of a mule. 
Beside another mule stood a young man with his left arm in a 
sling, and around his curly head, from which his fur cap had 
fallen, a bandage was wound. With his sound limb he was en- 
deavoring to help Bruno to lift the form of the woman from 
the mule’s back. The dogs ran in and out barking joyously, as 
though they felt themselves important actors in a great drama. 

“ Found somebody! Well may you say so, Gervase. And 
that somebody has found somebody else who was given up for 
dead. Praise be to God! Oh, it is wonderful!” 

All crowded around to hear, heedless of the keen air. 

“This good girl here,” went on Brother Bruno—‘this is 
Lisette Fauchon, the housekeeper at the Chateau Belvoir, who 
was married five years ago to the gardener, Pierre Lebrun, that 
young fellow there. They were the happiest pair in the village 
until like a thunderclap came the order for Pierre to go to the 
war. He was drawn in the conscription, poor lad, and had not 
the money to buy a substitute. 

“Well, to cut a long story short, it was soon given out that 
Pierre Lebrun had fallen in the war. It was reported he was 
killed in one of the battles, I forget which; and Lisette mourned 
him as dead. 

“But Lisette had a dream last night which made her resolve 
to come to the Hospice to-night to attend the midnight Mass. 
I picked her up as she came up the Pass from my side, and 
just as we got here we met none other than Pierre Lebrun him- 
self coming back from the wars to look for his good wife. He 
was not killed but lay under a heap of dead, and got off with 
the loss of only an arm. But he was reported amongst those 
dead, and he was unable to write or do anything else, poor 
fellow, for a long time, his case was so bad. And they met 
here at the very door.” 
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“Parbleu! A wonderful confirmation ‘of your profound re- 
flection, monsieur,” exclaimed M. de Brissac, turning to the doc- 
tor. “It is one touching reunion—one dénodment most affecting.” 

“Let us go in and talk over it,” replied Dr. Redfern. 
“Come, Bella dear, or you will take cold.” 

“Oh! let me stay here just for a moment,” pleaded his wife. 
Did you ever see so glorious a sight? One can never have an- 
other view like this in all their lifetime.” 

She pointed upwards as she spoke, and Dr. Redfern for the 
first time cast his eyes in the same direction. He stood as if 
spellbound by the sublimity of the spectacle. An _ irresistible 
feeling of worship was the sensation which instantly fell upon 
both as they gazed out upon the vast profound. 

Is there any power in mortal pen to depict the awful mag- 
nificence of a mid-winter night on the summits of these Alpine 
peaks? There is none able to approach the task even remotely. 
Such splendor of the heavens, such mysterious beauty of the 
enigmatical gulf of infinite space, such endless succession of 
clusters of constellations, such majesty of blazing planets, such 
incessant gleaming of iris-hued meteors, such vast phantoms of 
mountain-peaks shimmering in lakes of ether, such thundering of 
torrents in the rocky abysses below. 

But the stars—the overpowering beauty of the shining hosts 
of stars that cover the vast mantle of night—who can conceive 
of their wondrous lustre, as it is revealed in those great alti- 
tudes in the thin, clear air? They seem to grow in bewildering 
number, until the sight recoils in pain from the labor of track- 
ing each constellation through space; the larger orbs gleam up- 
on us in steely beauty like near electric globes; rays of prisms 
dance around them; shafts of light bridge incessantly the im- 
measurable gulf of space which lies between the eye and them. 

But even in the summer he must be a hardy wight who 
stands long in the open air to watch the stars and the spectral 
mountains in the region of the Alps, on such a height as that 
of the great St. Bernard. Every night, even during the sum- 
mer, the frost is keen in the air. 

“Come, dear, let us tear ourselves away,” said the doctor, 
at last drawing his wife’s arm tenderly within his own. “ Let us 
go inside and look at the Crib; they tell me it is very beauti- 
ful. It will not be long until we shall hear the bell for the 
midnight Mass. Thank God there is such a place as the Alps— 
such a house as the Hospice on them to bear witness to his 
love and charity, as well as the sublimity of his handiwork.” 


’ 
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ANCIENT MAMMALS AND THEIR DESCENDANTS. 
By WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


{OME millions of years ago, before the dawn of the 

Tertiary age—which is divided into three epochs, 

namely the Eocene, Miocene, and Pliocene—the 

old world, as well as the new, was inhabited by 

low, generalized forms of mammals, apparently 

marsupials,* known mostly by scattered teeth and portions of 

the backbone; and it is from them that other and higher types 

were evolved. We say evolved, for, as the root of all progress 

lies in a correct system of thought, if we abandon the working 

hypothesis of evolution, we may as well give up the study of 

natural history. It is interesting to observe that marsupials first 

appear in different parts of the globe at the same geological 

horizon, viz., the Triassic. Before this period no traces of them 

are discovered, and whether non-placental mammals had their 

earliest habitat in the so-called Old World or in America is 

uncertain; it has even been suggested that the primitive marsu- 

pials may have originated in some continent now covered by 
the sea. 

EVOLUTION OF ANIMAL LIFE. 


With the opening of the tertiary age the placental mam- 
malian fauna, which, as we know, are of a higher type of life 
than the marsupials and egg-laying monotremes, become so 
abundant that this portion of the world’s history has been called 
the age of mammals. 

But let us remark that in passing from the reptile to the 
mammal era there is no abrupt change in the life system; and 
in no part of the world is the transition so clearly perceived as 
in North America. In Colorado and Wyoming we have a con- 
tinuous series of conformable rocks, deposited in brackish water 
changing gradually into fresh, where dinosaurian reptiles are 
found side by side with tertiary plants. And through the efforts 
of Professor Marsh these rocks, which pass without a break 
from the cretaceous into the tertiary, and which are known as 
the Laramie, have yielded lately a number of mammal teeth. 


* Semi-oviparous mammals, in which the embryonic development is completed oufside 
the uterus in the pouch (marsupium). 
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Indeed, we may accept it as true that wherever there appears 
to be a gap in the record, a break in the life-system, it is ow- 
ing to our not having yet discovered the intermediate forms. 
But every few years, as the record of the rocks is further and 
more carefully searched, some new link comes to light which 
diminishes the distance between one genus and another genus, 
and every transition form thus discovered tells in favor of the 
hypothesis of evolution. At the very base of the eocene, in 
the Wahsatch beds of western North America, we find the Phe- 
nacodus, the most generalized placental mammal yet known. It 
has five toes on each foot, and each toe ends in a blunt nail 
which is neither claw nor hoof, but intermediate between the 
two: and the Phenacodus is now considered to be the common 
ancestor of all the odd and even toed ungulates or hoofed mam- 
mals, while good authorities hold it to be also the common an- 
cestor of other orders now widely distinct. And when we study 
the early tertiary mammals—all of which have exceedingly small 
brains even when accompanied by immense bodies—they cer- 
tainly impress us as the growth of several stems from a com- 
mon root; as time goes on these stems become more and more 
developed and differentiated, until at length some turn into 
carnivorous and others into herbivorous mammals. It is also 
interesting to find that more than one genus in the early ter- 
tiary is the very same in Europe as in America; and this points 
not only to unity of origin, but also to the former connection 
of two widely separated portions of the earth. During the first 
division of the tertiary (eocene) the high plateau of western 
North America was occupied by several very large lakes, and 
the climate was tropical. 


A SIX-HORNED MONSTER. 


Among the wonderful animals that roamed along the shores 
of these lakes the most curious belonged to an extinct order— 
the Dinocerata.* These creatures, which were discovered by 
Marsh in 1870, looked half elephant and half rhinoceros. The 
legs, however, were shorter than an elephant’s, there were five 
toes on each foot, and it is calculated that when alive the 
dinoceras must have weighed between two and three tons. Be- 
sides’ having six horns, it had in the upper jaw two razor-like 
teeth; but well-armed as it was, it must have been a stupid 
beast, for no other mammal living or extinct had so small a 
brain-in. proportion to its bulk. Yet in this respect, viz., small- 


* See Marsh’s monograph, 7he Dinocerata, in United States Geological Survey, vol. x. 
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ness of brain, it resembled all the early tertiary mammals. The 
dinoceras may be considered to be a generalized type; that is 
to say, it combined characters which are found in several kinds 
of existing quadrupeds. 

Towards the close of the eocene ir the dinoceras dis- 
appeared, and Marsh attributes its extinction to its not being 
able to adapt itself to new conditions, perhaps of geography. 
But the geological record does not furnish evidence of any sud- 
den change great enough to account for the dying out of these 
elephantine beasts. May it not be that, instead of becoming ex- 
tinct, the dinocerata migrated to more favorable regions? For 
the fact that their fossil remains have not been discovered else- 
where is no proof against migration. 


PROBABLE MIGRATION OF LOST SPECIES. 


In the same eocene sediment of Wyoming, along with the 
dinoceras is preserved the Eohippus, the first of the series of 
fossil horses. It was a smalb animal, not bigger than a fox, 
with four toes and a rudimentary one on its fore feet, and 
three toes on. its hind feet, which shows that this primitive an- 
cestor of Eguus had already diverged somewhat from the other 
five-toed mammals among which it lived. : At a little later horizon 
of this same epoch we find the eohippus developed into the 
orohippus. The orohippus is larger, it has lost the rudimentary 
toe of the fore foot, and is more like the animal we call a horse 
than the eohippus. During the same period as the dinoceras and 
eohippus there flourished in the Rocky Mountain region a mam- 
mal that is now found only in Mexico and South America, viz., 
the tapir. 

We also discover in the eocene strata of our continent the 
typical American pig, and we can trace this pig upwards through 
the several succeeding epochs to our own day, where it is re- 
presented by the existing peccary. We also find near the base 
of the eocene the line of ruminants leading up to the llama 
and camel. But like the primeval horse, this cameloid form is 
very generalized, and it is not until long afterwards that it de- 
velops into the true camel and llama. But when the true camel 
does appear it is as abundant in North America as the true 
horse: and let us say that both horse and camel survived here 
until up to a comparatively recent date; while the llama still 
survives in South America. We may also remark that the bet- 
ter opinion is that the old world received its camels from Ameri- 
ca by way of'the land-bridge at Behring’s ‘Straits. : 
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THE ADVENT OF THE CAT. 


Although in the eocene epoch the typical /c/ide had not yet 
appeared, nevertheless towards the close of this first division of 
the tertiary there abounded in the Rocky Mountain region a 
carnivorous animal, the Limmnofclis, which was allied to the cats 
and almost as big as a lion. Another group of animals found 
in the eocene strata of New Mexico, and at its very base, are 
the Primates. They are, as we know, the highest in the class 
of mammals. But as might be expected, these earliest forms 
were low, generalized types allied to the lemurs (at present con- 
fined chiefly to Madagascar) and showing affinities with the 
carnivores and ungulates. These early primates were also at 
this period widely spread over Europe, Asia, and Africa. But 
it is a curious fact that the.true monkeys are not found in 
North America after the succeeding miocene epoch (and they 
are all below the old world monkeys). While man, the highest 
in the order, does not appear with certainty until the post-plio- 
cene; although, according to Marsh, there exists some slender 
evidence that he lived in the American pliocene. But all the 
fossil remains that have till now come to light on our continent 
since this epoch belong undoubtedly to Genus Homo and to 


only one species of the genus, namely, the American Indian. 


THE ANCESTOR OF THE WHALE. 


It is in the middle of the eocene that the first aquatic mam- 
mal, the Zeuglodon, makes its appearance; and good authorities 
hold that in this whale-like creature (which was probably seven- 
ty feet long, and whose fossil remains are plentiful in Georgia 
and Alabama) we have the transition form which connects the 
existing whales, porpoises, and dolphins with the other mam- 
mals. And certainly no mammals are more interesting than 
those which have assumed the shape of fish. These warm- 
blooded creatures suckle their young like other members of the 
class, and they are obliged now and again to rise to the sur- 
face in order to breathe. Their forelimbs have become modi- 
fied into a pair of flippers, while their hind-limbs have quite 
disappeared externally, and in the whale only faint traces of 
them are discovered deeply buried in the muscles. Their skin 
is smooth and naked, instead of being covered with scales, 
while around the mouth of the young whale are often found 
a small number of bristles, and these bristles point to its de- 
scent from ordinary mammals. We may add that only for the 
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layer of fat which encloses the whole body, the whale’s blood 
would soon become chilled by the water. 


MIOCENE, 

We have now arrived at the second division of the tertiary, 
viz., the Miocene. By this time the dinoceras, as we have said, 
had either become extinct or had migrated. But another mam- 
mal equally huge makes its appearance, namely, the Brontops, 
which was more closely allied to the existing rhinoceros than 
to any other living animal. It had one pair of horns and pro- 
bably a flexible nose, like the tapir. 

In this epoch we also discover the fossil remains of the Me- 
sohippus, which is even more horse-like than orohippus. The 
fore feet have only three toes and a rudimentary splint, and 
there are still three toes on the hind feet. Mesohippus was as 
big as a sheep. 

During the miocene epoch there also lived in North Ameri- 
ca a singular animal called the Oreodon. It was of a highly 
generalized structure, for we find blended in it the characters 
of the hog, deer, and camel; and Professor Leidy has named 
it a ruminating hog. Let us add that the oreodon, which was 
so abundant during this epoch, did not survive beyond the fol- 
lowing pliocene. 


SIMULTANEOUS ARRIVAL OF THE APE AND THE TIGER. 


Towards the end of the miocene a dangerous animal, the 
Machairodus, appeared in Europe. We might call it a sabre- 
toothed tiger, from its sharp, curved tusks, which projected eight 
inches beyond the mouth. At about the same time the first 
true monkeys are found in the Old World: previous to this the 
lemurs had been the sole representatives of the primates out- 
side of America. And let us add that the non-placental mam- 
mals—the marsupials—which had seemingly become extinct in 
America at the beginning of the eocene, now show themselves 
again in this epoch as opossums. 

It is commonly held, too, by scientists that it was during 
the miocene that the horse, rhinoceros, camel, pig, and deer 
(all distinctively American types) made their way into Asia by 
way of the isthmus at Behring’s Straits; while the bear and the 
antelope, which are not considered as primitive American types, 
proceeded in a contrary direction—from Asia to America. But 
the giraffe, hippopotamus, and hyena did not reach America 
at all owing to the fact that the miocene land-bridge had dis- 
appeared by the time they got to Behring’s Straits. 
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PLIOCENE. 


When we ascend from the Miocene strata into the Pliocene 
one of the first fossils we meet with is the Protohippus, which 
is decidedly more like a horse than mesohippus. It is as big 
as a pony; each ‘foot still preserves three toes, but of these 
three only one—the middle one—touches the ground. And 
here let us say that the American protohippus corresponds very 
closely to the Aitpparion of Europe. A little higher in the 
pliocene strata we discover the /P/iohippus, which has only one 
toe, or, as we say, hoof, and is even still more horse-like than 
protohippus. But it is not until we reach the very topmost 
strata of this last division of the tertiary that the evolutionary 
change is complete and the true horse makes its appearance. 
It is almost unnecessary to add that in this unbroken genealogy 
of Eguus we have the best evidence of evolution that can be 
given at present, and for these several transition forms, begin- 
ning with the diminutive eohippus of the eocene and leading up 
to the large and noble animal of our day, we are solely indebt- 
ed to Professor Marsh, whose unequalled collection in the Yale 
College museum is worth going far to see. Let us observe, 
moreover, that when a scientific theory puts us in the way of 
correctly predicting what is to be discovered, this theory is 
thereby greatly strengthened and confirmed. Now, in 1870, 
Huxley wrote: “If the expectation raised by the splints of the 
horses, that in some ancestor of the horses these splints would 
be found to be complete digits, has been verified, we are fur- 
nished with very strong reasons for looking for a no less com- 
plete verification that the three-toed plagiolophus-like ‘avus’ of 
the horse must have had a five-toed ‘atavus’ at some earlier 
period. No such five-toed ‘atavus,’ however, has yet made its 
appearance.” But since this was written eohippus, as we know, 
has been discovered with four well marked toes and one rudi- 
mentary toe, and this certainly comes very near to the desired 
five-toed ancestor. 

But equus is not the only animal whose genealogy, by the 
discovery of missing links, has been completed by Marsh. He 
has also traced the pedigree of the rhinoceros up from the lower 
eocene; nor was its primitive ancestor, which was found embed- 
ded in the Wyoming lake basins, much larger than the _primi- 
tive ancestor of the horse. And like equus, the American 
rhinoceros became extinct long ago; it disappeared in this epoch, 
the pliocene, but what caused it to disappear we do not know. 
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DIFFERENT ‘TYPES IN NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA, 


It is at the beginning of this last division of the tertiary 
that the bison and mastodon make their appearance in the 
Mississippi valley; but the genus Zlephas is not found here 
until near the close of the epoch. It is also an interesting fact 
that during the pliocene, but not earlier, we discover in South 
America North American types, and in North America South 
American types; and this would indicate that the Isthmus of 
Panama did not rise above the sea until this epoch, and it was 
probably a much broader isthmus then than now. There were, 
however, many peculiar animals in South America long before 
the pliocene. And let us add that the hoofed mammals of 
South America are extremely isolated and differ widely from 
those of North America, while the South American marsupials 
comprise not only the opossum, but other non-placental forms 
nearly allied to those which have only recently become extinct 
in Australia; and this last fact would seem to render more 
plausible the theory of a former land connection between Pata- 
gonia and the Australian region. Von Zittel, in his learned 
work, lately translated, Zhe Geological Development of the Mam- 
malta, holds it not unreasonable to suppose that South America 
may at an early period of the tertiary have been connected 
with South Africa as well as with Australia, and that from these 
parts of the world it may have received its first mammals. 

THE HAIRY MAMMOTH. 

With the close of the Tertiary, divided, as.we have said, in- 
to the Eocene, Miocene, and Pliocene epochs, we find ourselves 
approaching what is called the Ice age, or glacial period, when 
from some cause, not yet satisfactorily explained, a good part 
of the northern hemisphere suffered a temporary change of cli- 
mate, and extensive glaciers spread far to the south. It was 
now that the mammoth, erroneously named L/ephas primigenius, 
appeared, whose hairy covering made it well suited to endure 
the cold. The musk ox—an aberrant form allied to the sheep 
—was also quite common at this time in regions where to-day 
it does not exist, owing to the heat; while in France the rein- 
deer wandered down even to the Pyrenees. But in North Ameri- 
ca the mammoth did not go east of the Rocky Mountains, nor 
south of the Columbia River. 


THE RUMINANTS. 
Compared with the epochs which preceded the ice age we 
may be said to be living to-day in an impoverished world as 
regards the larger mammals, the dominant type of which at 
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present are ruminants, such as oxen, antelope, deer. And let 
us remark that the function of chewing the cud, or ruminating, 
is no doubt of advantage to such of these animals as have re- 
mained wild, while in past ages it must have been of even 
greater advantage to them. Rumination, as we know, consists 
in reversing the muscles of the throat, and thereby throwing up 
into the mouth the grass and leaves which had been swallowed 
as soon as plucked and then deposited in a special compart- 
ment of the stomach. When the food is thus thrown up into 
the mouth it is masticated and then sent down again—but this 
time into the stomach proper—to be digested. Now, the ad- 
vantage of rumination is that it allows the animal to rapidly 
take in a large amount of food (all herbivores are great eaters), 
and after this food has been swallowed the animal may scam- 
per off to its hiding place and there digest it at leisure. 

In our age ruminants are provided with antlers and horns; 
but we know by fossil remains that there was a time when they 
either had no such weapons, or when their horns and antlers 
were too small and weak to be of any use. 

We may also observe that far apart as the two groups were 
placed in the life-time of Cuvier, it is now ascertained, through 
late paleontological researches, that the cud-chewing mammals 
and the swine are nearly related and in extinct forms the tran- 
sition between them can be plainly perceived. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


We conclude by saying that no part of the yet geologically 
explored world has yielded such wonderful treasures as the 
ancient lake basins of western North America, and for discover- 
ing and describing these fossils we are indebted to the Ameri- 
can scientists Marsh, Cope, and Leidy; and what they have 
brought to light has greatly changed our ideas of mammalian 
evolution. We know now that mammals with claws and mam- 
mals with hoofs are merely variations from a common ancestral 
type which appeared at the very dawn of the mammal era.* 
And in studying the fossil mammalia of North America we are 
struck by an interesting fact, viz., that the fauna of our Eocene, 
Miocene, and Pliocene epochs are not the exact equivalents of 
those epochs in the old world: the American mammals appear 
to be older. And this confirms what is beginning to be generally 
recognized, viz., that it was from here that the majority of mam- 
mals first migrated, and that America is in reality the Old World. 


* The point of union between mammals and reptiles will probably be found in a type con- 
necting monotremes and marsupials. 
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MISSIONARY EXPERIENCES ON THE “CLEVELAND 
PLAN.” 


By REV. WALTER ELLIOTT. 
MISSION AT GREEN SPRING. 


OUR nights were all that we could give to this 
i little village, our first mission in the diocese of 
Cleveland ; and we were sorry not to be able to 
give more. Fifty persons listened to the opening 
lecture, ninety to the second, and one hundred 
and fifteen and one hundred and seventy respectively, to the 
last two. Not a minister appeared in the hall, though there are 
three resident in the place, and very few Protestant women 
came, for they have been led through misrepresentation to look 
upon our priesthood as something unclean. Catholics are scarce 
in the neighborhood, nor had we more than a score of them any 
night—some stalwarts, some weaklings. Among our most atten- 
tive hearers were some falien-off Catholics. 

Two nights we drove to and from the pastor’s town, six 
miles away, having missed the train, or the train having missed 
us by being late. The rain held back our audience the first two 
nights—dismal autumnal showers. As we sat waiting for our 
hour of opening, and for our audience, we both felt and finally 
said to each other that there should be no such village in America 
without its annual series of public meetings conducted by Catho- 
lic missionaries—or semi-annual ones. Should any neighborhood 
in free America remain unevangelized ? 

There is a little Catholic church at Green Spring, attended 
once a month. The Catholics, few and badly scattered, are 
practically without public life. How they hailed our meetings! 
How glad they were to see their Protestant neighbors, even in 
small nutmbers,listening to «their» religion, publicly called on to 
question its representatives, Even the good-natured Protestants 
are pleased to see the Catholic Church stepping out into the 
open, its reticence broken by a loud appeal to fair play as well 
as to the religious sense, taking its place among the claimants 
for spiritual allegiance. How soon shall we not see Holy 
Church easily first before men’s eyes, once she emerges from 
the catacombs. 
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My pastor is a tall man of fine bearing and manly beauty. 
Part of our advertisement was to parade together through the 
short street of the village, smiling and bowing right and left, as 
if to say “Look at the big, hearty American men who are 
among you to speak about the old Catholic Church—come and 
hear us!” Often the passers-by would stand and gaze after us. 

In the question box our only abundant matter was furnished 
by the Seventh-day Adventists, for their propaganda had won 
over a little band of fanatics. They seemed to be surprised 
that I took the Protestant side of the controversy on the ques- 
tion of Sunday observance, and then they deluged us with angry 
interrogatories. I maintained that, first, a “ Bible Christian,” one 
who holds to the private interpretation of the Scriptures as the 
only rule of faith, can and must believe that the entire cere- 
monial law of the Jews is totally abolished by Christ, including 
all liturgical observances whatever, no less the Jewish Sabbath 
than the Jewish sacrifice. Second, I maintained with the Cate- 
chism of the Council of Trent that there is evidence in the 
New Testament of the selection by the Apostles of the Sunday 
as a substitute for the Mosaic Sabbath ; and if the texts are not 
conclusive of an obligation, they are still plainly indicative of 
the apostolic origin of the new custom. That gave me ample 
opportunity to demonstrate the need of church authority in 
such matters; but the two points above stated compel us, I am 
sure, to take sides against the Adventists. I dread their fanati- 
cism. If they ever grow strong, the Sunday is gone from our 
public courts and legislatures, from the industrial and domestic 
life of the people—an incalculable ‘loss to religion. These new 
sectarians are making converts in many places, full of deadly 
hatred of the Catholic Church; some of whose exponents have, 
unhappily, supplied them with» their most effective weapons to 
unsettle Protestant belief and practice on the question of Sun- 
day observance. 

The mayor of the village, a fine old veteran, attended every 
lecture. After our last one he said: “ Gentlemen, this is the 
best thing for our town that has happened for many a day. 
The idea that a Catholic priest would appear openly in a public 
hall to lecture on religion, offering to answer all questions, was 
something never thought possible. A Catholic priest was looked 
on as something like a lion, mostly concealed in: his lair, and 
only appearing outside when it was safe to do so; and then 
only for purposes of depredation.”’ 

The question box here was not fruitful of novelties. Nuns, 
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why they cannot “talk to the public,” the difference between 
them and Sisters of. Charity, why nuns donot marry, why 
priests do not marry, why Catholics allow habitual drunkards to 
remain in the church, where purgatory is, what sinning against 
the Holy Ghost is, whether secret societies are a benefit or a 
curse to this nation—such were the common run of our ques- 
tions, in addition to the perplexities of the Sabbatarians. ‘“ They 
can’t run down the Catholic sisters to me,” said an old soldier 
to us, as we waited. for the train after our closing lecture ; 
“they .saved my life in the Nashville Hospital, where I was 
suffering from a severe wound in the spring and summer of 
1863.” 

And so we were done with Green Spring—and very sorry 
that we could not stay longer, very hopeful to be able to go 
there again. 


MISSION AT THOMASVILLE. 


Armory Hall, in which we held our six meetings, was the 
scene of the annual reunion of the Seventy-second Regiment a 
few days before we opened. Both the pastor and myself were 
invited to speak to the veterans and their friends, and this 
served to introduce us to the Thomasville public. They saw us 
associated with the leading men of’ the place, and they heard 
our profession of faith-in the American Republic. 

The tawn, whose population does not reach three thousand, 
is full of bigots. The A. P. A. movement» is strong, and its 
venom is peculiarly: bitter, Though it has no-help from the lo- 
cal press, which has been won and held for the right side by 
the pastor, it counts- many members and openly boasts of its 
power. Yet, curiously enough, from first to last we had a: repre- 
sentation of the lodge at the lectures. When the night for their 
own meeting came they postponed it, and» the foremost agita- 
tors, with a good contingent of other:members, were in our au- 
dience. The effect can only be a good one. These lodges have 
but a precarious existence at best. They constantly have to con- 
tend against many of the better-informed Protestants, whose con- 
demnation of them is outright and even public, and is scornful and 
quite unsparing. Meantime, since they are a vote-making insti- 
tution, they soon fall under control of local politicians ; after 
that the zealots quickly begin to tire of being handled>by vote- 
brokers, and the movement dwindles and disappears. 

We opened Monday night, and had. an audience of three 
hundred, something over-half being non-Catholics. By Wednes- 
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day night we had over four hundred and fifty and the hall 
looked crowded, many additional seats being brought in. But 
Thursday night it rained hard, and our space was only half 
filled, and the same may be said of Friday night; but at the 
close, on Saturday night, though it rained some and threatened 
to rain hard, we had a splendid attendance, and said good-by 
in a high state of good humor. 

Among our most attentive listeners was the superintendent 
of the public schools, a man of much intelligence and respecta- 
ble scholastic -acquirements. But consider’ this:~he wanted to 
know, through the query box, how we could reconcile the ad- 
mitted cruelty of the Spanish Inquisition with the doctrine of 
church infallibility, as that dogma supposes the church to be 
wholly saved from every moral as well as doctrinal failing. Of 
course it was easy to answer that infallibility of the church does 
not mean security of her rulers from all wrong-doing, and also 
to show that Catholicity is not responsible for the Spanish In- 
quisition ; but it is pitiful that a man may be the head of the 
state schools in a bright Ohio town and need to be told such a 
thing as that. He is to be blamed himself, yet he is an honest 
man; and may God soon send us such a propaganda of Catho- 
lic truth as will prevent the possibility of any educated Ameri- 
can being similarly deluded! 

As at Green Spring so here, no Protestant ministers attend- 
ed. Nor did we get a hearing from the prominent church offi- 
cials; but many members of churches were present. It enlivens 
one to face such an audience as was gathered in Armory Hall. 
There were our own Catholic people making sacrifices to attend, 
many of them having driven several miles through the rain; 
they were proud and happy and looked so, highly delighted 
to hear the questions answered, to hear the familiar Catho- 
lic doctrines and practices affirmed, proved, illustrated, and pro- 
claimed as the dearest birthright of humanity, as well as urged 
for acceptance on their Protestant neighbors and friends. There 
were the Protestants, whose eyes never seemed to wander from 
the lecturer’s face, whose attention was fixed from first to last. 
Of course in speaking publicly one can never make quite sue 
of the effect of his words, but what more can one ask than at- 
tentive listeners to the truth of God? Do you want bigoted 
anti-Catholics to suddenly turn into monks and nuns? The work 
of converting a nation is necessarily one of deep faith in results 
which the pioneers never can hope to see. One must begin 
away back and look far forward, content to get an audience. 
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If our appliances, our advertisements, the zealous solicitation of 
our own Catholic people can secure non-Catholic attendance at 
public lectures, that alone places the missionaries face to face 
with an imperative duty, places the church herself in that atti- 
tude, and especially the men and women who feel the inner fire 
of apostolic zeal. Nor does this hinder the hope of seeing some 
immediate results, and at our last meeting a direct appeal was 
made for study and prayer about Catholic claims, with a view 
to discovering the true religion. 

Another sign of how very far off we are from the non-Catho- 
lic world in this section was the lack of questions. We had a 
few every night, but nothing like the number we had hoped for. 
We were compelled:to- ask.some of the more important questions 
ourselves as introductions to the lectures. But we got pretty 
nearly all our doctrines before our public in some shape or some 
connection. Of course we were tagged after by the Seventh day 
Adventists, they first hoping to set us on the other Protestants 
for keeping Sunday without warrant of Scripture; and then spit- 
ting fire at us for refusing to become their allies. These Ad- 
ventists are a class of persons who mistake their own vindictive 
feelings for emotions of piety inspired by God. One must be 
careful to hold his temper with them, and should not allow them 
to get too much time by misusing the query box. Our Catholic 
people are sometimes quite piqued that we do not vigorously 
cut and slash at the regular anti-Catholics in the community. 
I had an instance in this place. One day, while taking a walk 
towards the country, I got a bow from an old man digging 
potatoes. I stopped and chatted with him—a genuine old- 
country specimen of the church militant. As I resumed my 
walk and bade him good-by he called after me, “ Give them 
Hail Columbia, father ; don’t spare them!” 

This was the mission at which we first began to work on 
our “Cleveland Plan.” The bishop of this diocese has long 
contemplated systematic evangelization of the non-Catholics in 
his diocese, and the Paulists are fortunate enough to be able to 
assist him. Our community offered him my services for his first 
year, to co-operate with his own priests while they are getting 
settled to the work. The bishop’s purpose is a separate house 
which shall be the rendezvous of a small number of active lec- 
turers, working in every section of the diocese, wholly freed, for 
a term of years, from parish duty. To support them and pay 
the expenses of their apostolate, at least. in part, they are to 
give some missions to the faithful, the stipends from which, to- 
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gether with the contributions of zealous benefactors, -will form 
a missionary fund. Is it not encouraging to find God the Holy 
Ghost thus inspiring men in different places and in different en- 
vironments with the same apostolic zeal? ‘Father Hecker’s life 
purpose, as soon as it begins to take practical shape, finds in 
this diocese a similar enterprise ready to be set on foot, an en- 
lightened prelate, competent priests, enthusiastic laity, all glad 
to welcome a Paulist as a co-laborer in the holy cause of con- 
verting America. And the least inquiry reveals the same en- 
couraging conditions everywhere among us—members of religious 
communities glad to work for their board and lodging and en- 
tirely without stipend, and numerous diocesan priests burning 
with zeal to be set free from parish duties in order to devote 
themselves, for some years at least, to that portion of their 
Master’s vineyard which is ravaged by the wild beast of heresy. 

So at this mission I had a regular associate, Father Wil- 
liam Stevens Kress, soon to be relieved from all parish duty 
and set apart for non-Catholic missions. Two or three others 
will join him, and before long they will have their own house as 
a centre of operations and a quiet home for the necessary pre- 
paration. They will add to the church in the diocese of Cleve- 
land that forceful, resistless power of public agitation for Christ's 
Church which belongs to it as an essential quality. 

For Father Kress and myself to give alternate discourses 
the same evening added vastly to the attractiveness of the 
meetings. We chose different aspects of our topic, made our 
selections, and between us gave a fuller and altogether a more 
impressive statement. We felt our souls elevated into the third 
heaven to be thus yoked together to the chariot, of the Lord. 
Perhaps we were unduly elated, for I noticed a prodigal ex- 
penditure of voice and action in our addresses some of the 
evenings. The Protestants must have thought us the most earn- 
est lecturers they had ever heard, and earnestness is the stamp 
of the mint on the precious metal—the truth. 
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A NOBLE ARAB MARTYR. 


BY M: J. Li 


HE other day, as I was listening to some old 
familiar. words which have been sounding now 
for eighteen hundred years or more, my mind 
travelled back to a fort in Algiers, the Fort des 

z 3 Vingt-quatre-Heures, made of huge blocks, which 
for three hundred years remained immovable. and silent. But in 
1853 a martyrdom which some people looked upon as an idle 
tale, others as a superstitious legend, was brought to light, and 
the very stones themselves, with undeniable witness, revealed 
the pathetic figure of the Arab martyr, Geronimo. Just three 
hundred and forty-seven years ago a little Arab baby was taken 
prisoner by some Spanish soldiers, and brought to Oran to be 
offered up for sale as a slave. The good Vicar-General, Juan 
Caro, bought him and. took him to his own house to educate 
him, and baptized him under the name of Geronimo. When 
the child was eight years old a few Arab slaves made their 
escape from Oran, and believing they were doing the boy a 
kindness, they took him with them; so for some years he lived 
with his people as a Mohammedan. But the holy faith which 
Juan Caro had planted in the child’s heart had taken such firm 
root that his relations could not tear it out. He remained with 
them till he was twenty-five, and then he took a step which he 
knew no Arab could forgive, and which, if he should be recap- 
tured, would lead him with certainty to suffering or death. He 
fled from his home and returned to the vicar-general, and tell- 
ing him of the danger of his flight, he said simply: ‘It is be- 
cause I wish to live henceforth in the faith of the Divine 
Saviour.” 

Juan Caro was so delighted that he received the young Arab 
like a lost child, and Geronimo, on his side, could not show his 
benefactor love and gratitude enough. He soon entered the 
Spanish Guard as a paid soldier, and he performed such brave 
deeds that he attained very high military honors. ‘But the 
height of his joy and ambition was gained when he heard that 
the vicar-general gave his consent and approval.to a marriage 
between him and a young Arab girl (also a convert) with whom 
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he had fallen in love. For ten years nothing but happiness 
shone on his life; he won the respect and confidence of all 
around him, he was Juan Caro’s right hand, and his wife was as 
a daughter to his adopted father. No shadows seemed to 
cross their path; no troubles seemed drawing near them. 

One bright May day in 1569 news came to Oran that a 
small Arab encampment had been noticed a short distance off. 
The rumor did not seem of importance; a handful of Spaniards 
could easily manage the Arabs; at least so Geronimo must 
have imagined, for he took only nine soldiers and manned a 
little boat, intending to land on the coast where the Arabs had 
assembled. They rowed out of the safe harbor with the sun 
shining on them, and sailed along the blue sea past the coral 
fishery of Mers-el-Kebir, never dreaming of danger, when sud- 
denly two Moorish brigantines, which had been lying secretly 
in wait for them, chased them and ran them down. The nine 
soldiers escaped, but Geronimo, who was too marked a man, was 
seized upon at once, and carried off to Euldj Ali, the Calabrian 
renegade. A. great cry spread like wildfire among the Arabs 
throughout Algeria that the Apostate was captured; that he, 
the traitor, who had abandoned his own people, denied his own 
faith, was lying a prisoner in the fortress, the “ Bagno.” The 
Moors, who knew his history, made a solemn vow that they 
would restore him to his old religion; so they began by send- 
ing marabouts to convert him with arguments and fair prom- 
ises. But they returned discomforted to Euldj Ali; their fine 
words had availed nothing; the apostate remained immovable. 

A fresh treatment was next tried; he was loaded with 
chains and treated with the utmost cruelty, and when he was 
faint from torture and scarcely able to speak the marabouts stood 
around him, offering him liberty, power, honor, riches. But no 
offer made him deny his faith, no longing for freedom made 
him forswear for one single moment his religion. Once, after 
some most horrible threat, he raised his poor suffering head, 
and with a voice so weak it could scarcely be heard he said: 
“ They think they will make me a Mohammedan; but that they 
shall never do, even if they kill me.” For four months Euldj 
Ali gloated over the daily tortures he was inflicting on Ger- 
onimo; but at last the very sameness of his cruelty palled upon 
him, and he was determined to invent a new and more hideous 
revenge for the “apostate’s obstinacy.” One morning the idea 
came to him; he was examining the works of a fort by the 
gate of Bab-el-Oued, when he saw a block of beton standing by 
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the great stones. This block was a mould in the shape of the 
immense stones, filled with a kind of concrete; when the con- 
crete was sufficiently hardened, the wall was to be built with it. 
Here was the height of torture. Here was the most exquisitely 
painful death a man might devise. The dog of a slave should 
be laid in a similar mould; the liquid plaster should be poured 
over him; he should be built alive into the wall; the renegade 
should be turned into very stone. But as Arabs never act 
hastily, the pasha deliberated most carefully whether this really 
could be the most brutal death he could conceive; and then, 
believing there was no more effectual means of barbarity, he 
called a Navarrese mason, who was also a Christian slave. 
“Michel,” he said, “ you see this empty mould of beton; for 
the present leave it; I have a mind to make beton of that dog 
of Oran who refuses to come back to the faith of Islam.” 
Poor Maitre Michel had to obey, but he finished his day’s work 
with a sad heart. As soon as he entered the “ Bagno” (for he 
also was a prisoner), he found out Geronimo and told him 
Euldj Ali’s command. Geronimo heard the command in perfect 
silence, and then very calmly answered: “God's holy will be 
done. Let not those miserable men think they will frighten me 
out of the faith of Christ by the idea of this cruel death. May 
my blessed Saviour only pardon me my sins and preserve me 
my soul!” 

The whole of that night this brave young Arab spent in 
prayer and preparation for the death tortures which he knew 
were awaiting him. Must not the memories of his high mili- 
tary honors and fame, the kindness of Juan Caro, the love of 
his fair young wife, have flashed through his overstrung mind 
like some beautiful glittering dream? Was nothing left? Noth- 
ing real? Nothing but death—so ghastly in its fearful savagery 
that the very life beyond seemed hidden away? Ah! it was 
not too late even now. The sentence could still be recalled, 
and greater earthly power than Geronimo ever had was yet 
within his reach. Every line in that martyr’s face, as we stood 
before his plaster cast, told us what his cry must have been 
then; told us silently how his cry for strength was answered, 
Between two and three o'clock next morning a guard sum- 
moned him to the pasha’s presence. There he stood, a suffer- 
ing, patient prisoner in chains, before a great multitude of 
Turks and Arabs in all their gorgeous magnificence. Then he 
was dragged by a hooting crowd, striking him and beating him, 
to the gate Bab-el-Oued, where he again stood before the 
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pasha, in the midst of his pompous retinue. Euldj Ali then 
addressed him slowly and clearly; he pointed out every detail 
of the fearful death; he showed him the blocks of beton, and 
every torture of such a death was carefully explained. He then 
ended his speech with: “Dog! you refuse to return to the 
faith of the Islam?” “I am a Christian, and as a Christian 
will I dié,” was the noble Arab’s answer. ‘As you will,” 
replied the pasha. “Then here,” pointing to the beton, “shall 
you be buried alive.” “Do your will. Death shall not make 
me abandon my faith,” were Geronimo’s last words. The pasha 
raised his hand, soldiers stepped forward, they removed the 
chain from the prisoner’s leg, they bound his hands behind his 
back, they crossed his legs and tied them; then they took him 
up and laid him face downward into the mould. The plaster 
was poured over him, and Tamango, a renegade Spaniard, 
wanting to show what a fervent Mohammedan he was, jumped on 
Geronimo’s body and broke his ribs. This act pleased Euldj 
Ali so much that others followed his example. For twenty-four 
hours Geronimo lay bleeding, suffering, dying, in that block of 
beton; the jeers and oaths of his enemies must have been 
ringing in his ears, the African sun in its intense power must 
have poured upon his aching head; but brave, faithful, and un- 
murmuring, this noble Arab lay there till the weary day and 
night were over, and another morning broke upon that beauti- 
ful Algerian land. But in the land above we believe the gates 
of the Kingdom of Heaven were thrown open, and Geronimo, 
bearing the palm in his hand, was admitted into the noble 
army of martyrs. 

For three hundred years this story was handed from one 
generation to another, till some people treated it as a romance; 
but thirty-eight years ago, when alterations were being made 
and the wail had to be taken down, the workmen came upon a 
strange hollow place and some human bones. The governor, 
remembering this story, directed plaster-of-Paris to be thrown 
into the mould, and very soon the life-size figure of Geronimo 
appeared, proclaiming the truth of martyrdom. The cast is 
now kept in the museum at Algiers; it shows a slight figure, a 
face with the veins all raised, a poor mouth closed with a 
patient, determined expression; the hands are tied, the legs 
are swollen, even the very broken ribs are lying there. Three 
hundred years of history holding its peace; and lo! the very 
stones, as it were, cry out, and the noble Arab’s martyrdom is 


brought to light. 
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Dr. A. CONAN DOYLE has had two things in his 
favor in beginning his career as a writer of fiction. 
The habit of story-telling seems to have been al- 
most inborn with him. As a child, with little more 
literary education than the knowledge of the 
alphabet, he was found weaving fanciful tales for the edification 
of little comrades, generally for the honorarium of a tart, as he 
tells us. Perhaps the reward was sweeter in those infantile 
days than many that came later on. 

A good medical education was the second favorable condition. 
The experiences of an observant doctor embrace so many as- 
pects of.life, and so many conditions of mental and physical 
suffering, that a man with a good memory and a facile pen may 
easily learn to turn them to good dramatic purpose. The rami- 
fications of disease, too, are so complex as to embrace many 
problems besides mere physical ones. They impinge at times 
largely upon the metaphysical domain, and send the mind some- 
times down deeper still into the source and spring of all human 
existence. 

The question of moral responsibility for crime is one that 
thus comes into the purview of the medical expert, in certain 
classes of disease, and in pursuit of this obscure and delicate 
subject Dr. Doyle has employed his literary art in a way which, 
while it fascinates, may be productive of very startling conclu- 
sions. Once it is admitted that an apparently rational and 
level headed person is by nature and heredity powerless to re- 
sist the promptings of evil, the foundations of our existing 
jurisprudence and social safeguards are placed in deadly peril. 
The group of short stories ranged under the name Xound the 
Red Lamp give a vivid idea of Dr. Doyle’s method of work. 
They also induct us into the ethics of pathology which men of 
his school have been broaching of late, much to the dismay of 
plainer people. 
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If we are not easily nauseated, we may wade through pro- 
fessional horrors as ghastly in their way as anything that the 
feverish imagination of Edgar Allan Poe conjured up in a less 
sickening school, and drain full the dregs lying at the bottom 
of The Heavenly Twins’ mystery. 

There may be readers to whom this class of literature is 
not distasteful; it is impossible to account for the idiosyncrasies 
of the many-minded reading public. In the unwholesome en- 
thralment over such a story as one of them called Zhe Third 
Generation tells, some might be oblivious to the peculiar moral- 
ity which underlies the reasoning of a doctor who is commended 
to us as the model of medical philanthropy. <A certain misera- 
ble scion of aristocracy, Sir Francis Norton, calls upon Dr. Hor- 
ace Selby on the eve of his—the baronet’s—marriage, for medi- 
cal advice. From what transpires it is made apparent that the 
marriage must be broken off somehow, and the suggestion the 
doctor makes is that the baronet commit a felony of some kind, 
and get sent to penal servitude. 

“How far the individual monad is to be held responsible 
for hereditary and engrained tendencies,” as one of Dr. Doyle’s 
characters, Professor Ainslie, remarks, ‘‘ may be still an undeter- 
mined question,” but the ordinary reasoner will have no difficulty 
in deciding upon the morality of endeavoring to avoid a physi- 
cal dilemma by the perpetration of an aggravated moral of- 
fence. 

It is impossible to question the literary skill with which these 
tales of medical life are woven. A concise and direct form of 
narrative, a careful use of detail, and a judicious introduction 
of medical phraseology are the methods on which the author re- 
lies. It is only in a restricted sense that they may be regarded 
as stories. They are rather brief imaginary episodes, not more 
startling in their character, it may be assumed, than the every- 
day experience of many medical men might furnish. An ex- 
ceptional case, perhaps, is a story called Lot No. 249, which is 
a work of imagination almost as morbid as anything ever 
dreamed of by the medical romancist. The germ of the idea, 
mayhap, may be found in that ghastly tale of Poe’s in which 
galvanic experiments upon a corpse furnish the motif. 

There are doubtless some orders of mind which find pastime 
in literature of this kind. Chacun a son gout. The lovers of a 
healthier page will put them by with the reflection that it is a 
pity the talent which was expended on them found no better 


aim than they did. 
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In this time of educational unrest, when one is apt to get 
confused over methods rather than aims, it is of a verity 
refreshing to be recalled to the truth of things by such a book 
as that just published by the Bishop: of Peoria, Right Rev. 
J. L. Spalding. Things of the Mind* is a book for adults. It 
strikes a noble key for a healthy view of life and a manly tone 
in the moral system, to exorcise the spirit of pessimism which 
the pursuit of mere material success infuses so widely. All 
through its theme is education; not the mere instilling of laws 
and rules and scientific methods, but the incessant effort of the 
mind and the soul after higher things and the search for the 
holy grail of life, the beautiful and the true. 

From end to end several chapters in the book are a cluster 
of pearls of fine thought. Nor is the thought labored, neither 
is there any semblance of jading repetition. Many of the dicta 
compress the experience of years in an epigram—as, for in- 
stance, this: “It takes half a lifetime to learn to know the 
studies we should neglect.” ‘Man is not pure intellect—he is 
life; and life is power, goodness, wisdom, joy, beauty, health, 
yearning, faith, hope, love, action.” ‘“ The perfect man is not 
merely a knower and thinker, but he is also one who lays hold 
on life and does as well as he thinks.” 

With all the views set forth in the book we may not agree. 
There are opinions about women in politics, and there are 
views on the merits of certain writers, from which many people 
will take leave to dissent; but the splendidly hortatory spirit 
and tendency of the work is not affected by these incidental 
obstacles. The student may well read it for style; the 
thinker for light and direction. We have read it with pleasure ; 
few of those who take it up can fail to find a stimulus and a 
solace in it also, we confidently venture to predicate. 


Mr. Gladstone’s erudition is no less wonderful a characteris- 
tic of him than his vitality and capacity for work at an age 
long past the normal limit of man’s usefulness. It is a graceful 
trait of his that he always sought relief from the cares of poli- 
tics and statecraft in the cultivation of belles-lettres. A proof 
that his scholarly instincts still hold him strongly is to hand in 
a volume of translations of Horace,t dated so recently as Sep- 
tember of this year. The Greek classicists were his favorites, 

* Things of the Mind. By J. L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. Chicago: A.C. McClurg 
& Co. 


t The Odes of Horace, Translated into English. By W. E. Gladstone. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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we were led to believe, in earlier as well as in mature years; 
the Italian poets sometimes intermitted those studies of Homer 
which have resulted in several scholarly volumes; now we find 
that the most difficult of the Latin poets has had in him a 
diligent student and interpreter also. The introduction to the 
present volume is conspicuous for a quality never before ob- 
servable in Mr. Gladstone’s work—brevity. 

Mr. Gladstone's apology for adding to the number of Hora- 
tian translators is his belief that the quality of compression is 
not found amongst the many preceding renderings, with two 
notable exceptions, namely, Milton’s and Conington’s. Compres- 
sion he considers a sime gud non to any worthy Horatian ren- 
dering. He also alleges as a reason for putting himself into evi- 
dence his dissent from Mr. Conington’s rule—that all odes 
which Horace has written in a uniform metre should in a uni- 
form metre be done into English. Perhaps in urging this reason 
Mr. Gladstone would have been more correct in describing 
himself as in opposition to Horatius Flaccus himself, rather 
than to Mr. Conington. He does not think the poet showed 
good metrical taste in putting his ode to Soracte and his other 
ode on Regulus in the same metre, the subjects being so widely 
dissimilar. With all possible deference to Mr. Gladstone we pre- 
fer the poet’s own judgment on this extremely delicate question. 
The Alcaic measure, in which both these odes are written, is a 
very effective form of verse and readily adaptable to grave and 
stately subjects as well as lighter ones. 

Mr. Gladstone improves on Horace, also, if we regard rhym- 
ing terminations as an improvement on blank verse. 

Some of Mr. Gladstone's renderings are more graceful than 
Milton's, possibly owing to his having the English language 
more under control than the great poet of Paradise Lost, who 
at times seemed more awkward in the handling of his native 
tongue than in foreign ones. The pretty ode to Pyrrha, for 
instance, becomes in Mr. Gladstone’s hands more intelligible 
than in Milton’s. 


“For whom those auburn tresses bindest thou 
With simple care?” 


is much more compact than Milton's lines: 


“For whom bindest thou in wreaths 
Thy golden hair, 
Plain in thy neatness ? 
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“Simplex munditiis,” the phrase of Horace, seems to have 
been somewhat of a stumbling-block to Milton, but Mr, Glad- 
stone renders it easily and aptly. So too with 


gi “ Heu! quoties fidem 
Mutatosque deos flebit, et aspera 
Nigris equora ventis 

Emirabitur insolens.” 


This Milton gives stiffly : 


“ How oft shall he 
On faith and changing gods complain, 
And seas rough with black winds 
Unwonted shall admire!” 


Very different is the manner of Mr. Gladstone’s version: 


“ Full oft shall he thine altered faith bewail, 
His altered gods; and his unwonted gaze 
Shall watch the waters darkening to the gale 
In wild amaze.” 


Horace’s image in this verse presents some points of obscur- 
ity; but it must be owned that Mr. Gladstone, whilst not 
making it clearer than Milton, comes nearer to a _ poetical 
rendering. Some of Mr. Gladstone’s renderings, as he takes 
care to explain in various foot-notes, are softened from the ori- 
ginal text, so that the book cannot offend any delicate sensi- 
bility. 





I.—SAINT PAUL AND HIS MISSIONS.* 


It would be difficult to find a more interesting and instruc- 
tive book than Abbé Fouard’s St. Paul and his Missions. It is 
translated with great spirit by Rev. George F. X. Griffith, who has 
done into English Fouard’s Life of Christ and of St. Peter. 
As the background for the narrative Abbé Fouard constructs 
from Acts and the Epistles of St. Paul, he places before the 
reader a carefully considered view of the state of religious feel- 
ing among the heathen nations to whom St. Paul brought the 
Gospel. 


* Saint Paul and his Missions. By the Abbé Constant Fouard. Translated by George 
F. X. Griffith. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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It is too much the fashion to maintain that all belief in the 
old worship had passed away from the cultivated classes of the 
Roman world, and that only an imitative scepticism, mingled 
with the grossest superstition, remained among the other classes. 
Undoubtedly there was an affectation of cynical unbelief in the 
upper ranks. All the strange worships of the world had found 
their way to Rome and found acceptance among the plebs, or 
what remained of or represented that once haughty democracy ; 
but that, so far from being a proof of scepticism among them, 
is rather a proof that they were wildly groping for more light, 
that they had an enduring faith in the supernatural. 

Neither does the sneering of the upper classes at the events 
recounted of the gods prove unbelief. It would rather indicate, 
when coupled with other signs, a desire for an eclectic or phil- 
osophic creed. Nor does the moral leprosy that whitened all 
classes, high and low alike, prove abandonment of belief. His- 
tory is full of instances of great corruption of morals residing 
with strong beliefs. 

As a proof in some degree of what has been said, we may 
mention that in the country districts of Italy the old and simple 
worship existed almost unchanged from the Etruscan times. It 
preserved its simplicity and strength and purity, however marred 
and covered over the worship in the city may have been by 
the bewildering complexity of beliefs and forms that had 
gathered around it. 

Glimpses like the blue sky between the parted clouds can be 
seen of this patriarchal creed in the valleys, on the mountain 
slopes, under the vines, on the pastures, amid the waving corn, 
‘on the sacred hearth of the Roman country home. If the Ro- 
man world had lost all belief, St. Paul's preaching would Le in 
vain, because they would have lost the capacity for belief. 

We take Abbé Fouard’s book at the passages dealing with 
St. Paul’s arrival at Cyprus. A Roman noble, Sergius Paulus, 
administered the government of the island. We have in a few 
sentences an excellent presentation of the social condition and 
religious traditions of the Cypriotes. It is so remarkably well 
done that the reader may be prepared for picturesque and 
effective writing throughout the work. 

Sergius, as we know from St. Luke, was a man of talent. 
It is suggested by the abbé that in the leisure he enjoyed at 
his government, so far from the claims of society doubtless, 
and the suspicious eye of his imperial master, he must have 
realized what a void the banished faith of his fathers must have 
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left in his soul. Consequently he was haunted by that yearn- 
ing so natural to man for light and order among the dim and 
ever shifting fancies in which the quest after the unseen so 
often wearily and vainly spends itself. 

We have some evidence of this feeling in the patronage 
which Sergius bestowed upon the Jewish magician, Bar-Jesus. 
He was treated with distinction by the proconsul, and probably 
stood in the place of the philosopher who usually enlightened 
and guided the conscience of a Roman patrician. 

When the news reached his court that those Jews recently 
landed on the island were exciting the wonder of the syna- 
gogues by their preaching, Sergius invited them. It was evi- 
dently a part of that marvellous curiosity with which the East 
and the world had been throbbing for some time with the ex- 
pectation of a teacher who would solve the most difficult pro- 
blems of life and its obligations. 

A trial of skill in controversy takes place before Sergius. 
The disputants are St. Paul and the magician. It must have 
reminded Sergius of what he had read of the conflicts between 
the great orators of Greece. Our author portrays it with fire 
and energy, and the description can be taken as a good instance 
of his power and the sympathy and ability of his translator. 

In every passage of it we have the impress of the great 
apostle’s character. His vigorous, rugged, impetuous nature 
lighted to highest enthusiasm by the fire of the Holy Spirit as 
he launched the thunders of impassioned invective on the head 
of Bar-Jesus. We can almost fancy him scorched by the eye 
and the words of St. Paul. 

The great apostle throughout the book stands in vivid per- 
sonality. We accompany him everywhere, to Galatia, Asia Minor, 
Macedonia, Athens, Corinth—everywhere the old immemorial 
gods are falling before him. As of old, according to the myth, 
they left the earth, now they leave Olympus. 

Nor does the animation of the narrative prevent Abbé 
Fouard from supplying all the materials to grasp the picture in 
its truth. He has brought to his work copious information con- 
cerning the physical geography of the regions visited by St. 
Paul as well as the customs, traditions, and creeds of their in- 
habitants. These are the setting of the picture, and give to it 
the completeness which any trustworthy monograph should pos- 
sess. 
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2.—HAMON’S MEDITATIONS.* 


This is an excellent English version of a work which has 
been extremely successful, and which undoubtedly deserves the 
success it has obtained. It follows the order of the Calendar, 
special meditations being added for the feasts of many of 
the saints, and contains also forms for morning and evening 
prayers. 

One of its best features is the summary of the morrow’s 
meditation, to be read the night before. It is no doubt impor- 
tant to have such a summary, and difficult to prepare it for 
one’s self; still more difficult to have it when a book of this 
kind is to be used for a community. 

The only fault we should have to find with the book, parti- 
cularly for community use, is that the subjects are too much 
developed, making the exercise rather a spiritual reading than 
a meditation properly so called. This fault, however, is to be 
found with almost all similar works, and is not of so much con- 
sequence for persons using them privately, as one can stop 
wherever it may seem best. Another difficulty in its way for 
community use is the variable number of the points, two, three, 
or four. But this again may be an advantage where one is at 
liberty to select what may be most profitable. 

But if such a large amount is read aloud at once for a num- 
ber of persons it will, we think, be usually found difficult to se- 
lect any particular part for meditation, the memory of each be- 
ing somewhat confused by what follows. For those, however, 
who have the book at hand to help them, this objection does 
not apply. 

But for private meditation, a practice that is coming more or 
less into vogue, no better book can be recommended than Ha- 
mon’s meditations. Its wonderful and phenomenal sale in France, 
reaching nearly one hundred thousand copies, shows that it is 
very much in touch with the popular devotional sentiment. 
The revulsion against infidelity in France is manifesting itself 
in a deepening and widening of the religious sense. Of this 
awakening have been born the numerous lives of Christ. Pére 
Didon, Le Camus, Fouard, and others have written for this new 
spirit. The latest but not the least sign is the one hundred 
thousand copy sale of Hamon’s Meditations. 

* Meditations for all the Days of the Year. For the use of priests, religious, and the 


faithful. By Rev. M. Hamon, S.S. From the twenty-third revised and enlarged edition, by 
Mrs. Anne R. Bennett (née Gladstone). Benziger Brothers. 
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IN view of some recent developments in Ameri- 
can politics it would be well for both friends and 
ore, enemies of the Papacy to ponder on the attitude 
and utterances of the Holy Father on the subject of the sepa- 
ration of religion and politics. Even the bitterest enemies of 
the Catholic Church must concede that no trace of ambiguity or 
indirectness can be found in the clear and unmistakable terms 
in which he has time and again expressed himself on the ques- 
tion of the duty of both clergy and laity in various countries 
towards their respective governments. Take for instance one of 
his most recent declarations, made to a distinguished French 
ecclesiastic : 

“JT do not wish the French monarchists to make use of re- 
ligion as a party tool. It is not only my right but it is like- 
wise my bounden duty to hinder religion from serving as a 
springing board to partisans of this or that government. I 
know that all are not pleased. They have gone so far even 
as to hint to me that the Peter-pence may suffer from their 
displeasure. I do not believe it. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, I do my duty, and I shall do so to the end.” 


Being asked if these words might be er the Pope 
replied : 

“Most assuredly. Proclaim that I hold religion to be above 
all parties. That I so will it. That I so require it.” 

If, then, the enemies of the Catholic Church commend 
these significant utterances of the Head of that Church to its 
adherents, how can they with any show of fairness pretend 
that politics may utilize religion for the purpose of gaining 
its own ends? 

The same rule must be applied in either case impartially, 
if the civil government of this world is to be carried on in 
a spirit of justice. 

(hbase iit 

One of the world’s greatest despots has passed away since 

the preceding issue of this magazine was printed. The Czar 
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Alexander III. has had to obey a ukase more irresistible than 
any of his own, and his place is now filled by his son, Nicho- 
las II. 

Those who desire peace in the old world wish that in this 
case Amurath may to Amurath succeed, as the late Czar’s con- 
sistent policy resembled that of the street angel who is, accord- 
ing to the proverb, the house devil. Nervously anxious to 
maintain peace abroad, his policy was to keep his subjects at 
home in a state of perpetual torture, by a system of police 
terrorism and arbitrary punishments and expatriation more 
merciless than those of Caius Marius. He lived in constant 
dread of the dynamite bomb, the stiletto, and the poisoned 
bowl, and he seemed to be determined that if misery was to 
be his lot, it should be that of his subjects too. It is believed 
that his successor is not so well disposed toward the French 
Republic as the late Czar was, and it is on this account the 
European powers: are regarding the immediate future with 
anxiety. 


”~ 
a 





A frightful report, which is taken with some reserve, reach- 
es; us as we go to press. It affects the Christians of Armenia, 
of whose condition we published so graphic a picture in our 
last issue from the pen of the Catholic Bishop of Tarsus and 


Adana. The story goes that a series of frightful massacres 
have been perpetrated on them by the Kurds and regular 
Turkish troops, owing to their inability to pay taxes. The 
horrors of Tatar-Bazardjik and Philippopolis are reported to 
have been reproduced and on a larger scale, over a large dis- 
trict of Armenia, but some doubts have been thrown on the 
accuracy of the report. All past experience of Turkish rule, 
however, goes to show that it is quite within the bounds of pro- 
bability. . 
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IVE bishops attended the meeting held October 11 at the Columbus Club, Chi- 
cago, for the purpose of considering the advantages to be derivéd from a 
Second Summer-School for Catholics in the United States. Emulous of the 
good work done in the East at New London and at historic Champlain during the 
past three years, Catholics living in the West have decided to establish a Sum- 
mer-School within easy reach of their own homes. Among the sites proposed 
for this new undertaking were Mackinaw, Green Bay, and Madison. It was de- 
cided to locate for the first season at Madison, Wis. This decision holds 
good for one year; afterwards another site may be selected, or it may be agreed 
to move about from year to year, in order to extend the influence of the move- 
ment throughout the West. Right Rev. S. Messmer, D.D., Bishop of Green Bay, 
Wis.; Rev. J. A. Zahm, C.S.C., of Notre Dame University, Ind.; and Rev. T. 
Hughes, S.J., of St. Louis University, were appointed a committee on studies. 
Catholic Reading Circles—nineteen are now established at Chicago alone—will be 
invited by Rev. P. J. Agnew to co-operate with the board of managers, which 
already includes many eminent names among the clergy and the laity, representing 
Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin, Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, and Michigan. These 
seven States contain a sufficient number of Catholics well able to give ample pa- 


tronage to a new Summer-School. 
* *¥ * 


The Casket, a Catholic journal, published at Antigonish, Nova Scotia, admits 
the truth contained in a statement from Church Progress that it is scarcely rea- 
sonable to suppose the Summer-School on Lake Champlain can draw appreciable 
patronage from regions a thousand miles remote. Still the question is open for 
discussion whether another school should be established sosoon. Every summer 
New Yorx State is favored by many visitors from the West, The Casket thus 
states an opinion deserving of careful consideration : 

“One of the chief incentives to visiting what could heretofore be called she 
Catholic Summer-School was the prospect of meeting in the flesh the leading 
men and women in Catholic literary and educational life from over the entire na- 
tion. Indeed, we here in Canada had entertained some hope that the Summer- 
School might yet become an international institution—American in the proper 
sense of the word. More intimate relatidns in the field of thought between the 
Catholics of the United States and Canada are much to be desired. It is nota 
little disappointing, therefore, to see these hopes dashed.” 

Why should the hopes of our Canadian brethren be frustrated? They will 
find both at Madison and at Champlain a truly representative American gathering 
of students and distinguished thinkers. Sooner or later the managers of the two 
or more Catholic Summer-Schools that are to be established and conducted with- 
out sectional rivalry will realize the value of reciprocity. Lecturers of national 
reputation will not restrict their influence to one locality. While it may be an 
insurmountable difficulty to gather an audience from California at Madison, or 
any other point requiring a journey of a thousand miles, it is comparatively easy 
to arrange by consultation in advance for the lecturer to travel. The problem 
will be solved by a generous spirit of co-operation in the East, West, North, and 
South to make effective use of the intellectual forces among ‘Catholics. What- 
ever may be the future development of the Summer-School movement it is per- 
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manently settled by the laws of nature that the picturesque Champlain valley, lo- 
cated between the Green Mountains of Vermont and the Adirondack Mountains 
of New York, will always be a delightful resort for intelligent people to improve 
their minds by study and recreation. For historic associations of noble deeds in 
defence of religion and fatherland it cannot be surpassed anywhere in the whole 


United States. 









* * 

Through the efforts of many who have taken part in the work proposed by 
the Columbian Reading Union the Public Library in different localities has 
learned to know Catholics not simply as readers, but also as the owners and 
makers of a good, honest, healthy literature, characterized by a just sense of art 
and by a high claim, clean as well as modern, and covering every branch of 
literary composition. A communication showing how gladly such information is 
reccived, when presented in definite shape for use, is here given to indicate what 


intelligent women may do to defend the faith: 

“I wrote last January asking your help in obtaining a list of books counter- 
acting one already in our Public Library. The librarian had written to other 
cities fur similar lists, as he thought best not to give me one with a merely local 
scope. This caused one delay. [hen your very necessary wish to know ‘ which 
dogma was attacked or epoch of history was misrepresented in each book’ 
required some time on my part, as I was unfamiliar with most of the books. My 
dutics leave. me very littie spare time. Unfortunately | am not always able to 
utilize this, as my health 1s not good. Furthermore I-was away from home dur- 
ing July and August. Pardon me for all these personal excuses, but having 
asked your help it seems decidedly ungracious not to take advantage of what 
was So freely offered. 

“In the meantime I have not been idle, but have been sowing the seed for 
the Columbian Union here and in the places I have visited this summer. My 
effurts have been so well received that I feel greatly encouraged to continue the 
work. Enclosed you will find the list of the books: 

“ Historical Studies, by Eugene Lawrence, is a collection of articles pub- 
lished in Harper's Monthly Magazine some years ago (during the 70s). These 
articles are written in most atuactive style, with an attempt at fairness tending 
to deceive, It is not a safe book in the hands of one not well versed in history 
and without the means at hand to contradict the testimony the author cites, viz., 
Migne, Voigt, Gesta, Milman, Ranke, Mosheim, Stendhal, Jorius, Michelet, 
Walch, Audin, Roscoe, and others. His subjects are—The Bishops of Rome, 
Leo and Luther, Loyola and the Jesuits, Ecumenical Councils, the Vaudois, the 
Huguenots, the Church of Jerusalem, Dominic and the Inquisition, the Conquest 
of Ireland, and the Greek Church. 

“ The Story of Liberty. by Coffin, is,in my estimation, a most dangerous 
book, inasmuch as it is a child's book gotten up in Harper’s most attractive style 
in regard to type, binding, and illustrations. On turning over the leaves of the 
copy I procured I[ was heart-sick. The well-thumbed leaves gave evidence of 
the number of youthful minds poisoned by the vile calumnies with which every 
page teemed. The same old falsehoods (those, alas! that contain a grain of 
truth) that have been controverted again and again. Infallibility, Luther, the 
Jesuits, the [nquisition, Confession, Indulgences; these and many other topics 
receive their share of distortion. 

“ Medieval and Modern Saints and Miracles, by an anonymous author, is 
another of Harper’s publications. The°title indicates the subject matter. The 
animus of the author can be implied by the following quotation from his preface: 

“Romish proselytism . . . distorts the truth by silent suppression, by 
artful equivocation, and not rarely by unscrupulous denial of damaging fact, 
which its ministers know the objector has not at hand the means of establishing.” 

“Dr. Littledale’s Plazn Reasons is answered by Rev. H. F. Ryder’s Catholic 
Controversy. 

* Catholic and Protestant Nations Compared, by N. Roussel, is offset in part 
by Balmes’ European Civilization. This is already in the library. I should be 
glad to have a book that is more modern than Balmes. 
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“ Evenings with the Romanists, by Hobart Seymour, is a somewhat flippant 
account of how the writer spent Sunday evenings among the benighted peasantry 
of Ireland. He attacks nearly every article of our faith, and the ease with which 
his hearers become converted is only equalled by his sleight-of-hand performances 
in reasoning. Catholic Belief, by Rev. Joseph Faa Di Bruno, is an excellent an- 
tidote for this book, which is scarcely worthy of notice. However, some person 
might be attracted by it, and it would be well to have it answered. _ Should there 
be a book that answers this purpose better than the one I have cited I should be 
glad to have it included. 

“ The Papacy and the Civil Power, by R. W. Thompson, is answered by 
Father Weninger’s pamphlet. 

“ The Schinberg-Cotta Family, by Mrs. Charles, is a somewhat out-of-date 
novel—that is, it is little read at present. I have not had time, so far, to exam- 
ine it. 

“ The History of the Dutch Republic, by Motley, is too well known to need 
any.comments from me. The remaining books indicate by their titles what is 
the subject attacked. We need a judicious selection of Catholic writers on the 
same subjects to have these attacks properly answered.” 


The offensive books in this particular Western city were selected by bigots 
and recommended to the Public Library. Hundreds of sturdy Catholics, having 
an equal claim to make a request for books of their choice, passed'to and fro 
quite oblivious that the minds of their fellow-citizens were becoming infected 
with falsehood by the circulation of malicious lies in print. After consultation 
with six well-informed scholars, a list was sent by the Columbian Reading Union. 
The books mentioned should have a place in every Public Library that provides 
for the impartial study of important subjects. It will be noticed that the books 
were chosen as antidotes to those already in circulation. The list is here given: 


Clifton Tracts—three volumes. 

Spanish Inquisition.—De Maistre. 

Answers to Littledale.— Ryder. 

St. Elizabeth of Hungary.—Montalembert. 

History of Lourdes.—Lassere. 

Faith of our Fathers.—Gibbons. 

Church and the Age.—Hecker. 

Henry VIII. and Monasteries.—Gasquet, 

Queen Elizabeth and Catholic Hierarchy.—Gasquet and Knox. 
History of the Reformation.—M. J. Spalding. 

Cardinal Fisher.—Bridgett. 

Chair of Peter.—Murphy. 

Temporal Power.—Gosselin. 

Formation of Christendom.—Allies. 

Protestant and Catholic Countries Compared.—Young. 


No book by a Catholic writer has been suggested that would serve to counter- 
act the attractive books by Coffin, entitled Zhe Story of Liberty, A New Way 
around the World, etc. Many of our correspondents have noticed that his books 
are eagerly read by the young, and are to be found in all circulating libraries. 

For ten cents in postage-stamps the Columbian Reading Union, 415 West 
Fifty-ninth Street, New York City, will send to any part of the United States or 
Canada a selected list of stories for young people. Every book on the list is 
suitable for a Christmas gift. 

* * * 

A request from a Reading Circle printed some time ago in this department 
has induced Murphy & Co. of Baltimore to print in a cheap, handy.volume a 
compendium on the middle ages from the writings of Archbishop Spalding. We 
hope it will have a wide circulation to encourage other publications of a similar 
character. There are many sources of information not available for. Reading 
Circles. Excellent articles on historical subjects especially might be profitably 
reprinted in cheap form from back numbers of the American Catholic Quarterly 
Review and THE CATHOLIC WORLD. Opinions on this matter are requested. 

M. C. M. 
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